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The new wash’n’wear suit with a 
difference—you don’t have to 
baby it. Just throw it in an 
automatic washer for the full cycle. 
Move it into an automatic dryer 
for full cycle. No-drip-drying 
required. Out it comes . 


clean & pressed and ready for use. 


Total elapsed time: 40 minutes. 
Fully tailored and you'll love it. 
... and, from $49 to $54 no 
manufacturer of Wash’n’Wear has 
more features built in. 


Administrative Officer has Swatch Folder 


¢ Your Price is $29.90 & $32.90. 
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WALTER H. SWARTZ DIVISION 


600 South Pulaski. Street » BALTIMORE 23, Md. 
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Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. 


CAMEL...5 cartons $4.27 
So good and mild... the finest taste in smoking! 
WINSTON (King-Size)...5 cartons $4.82 


WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box). ..5 Cartons $4.82 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! 

SALEM ...5 cartons 
Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! 

CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box) ...5 $4.72 
America’s superior long-size cigarette. 


PRINCE ALBERT . . . 1 doz. 14-0z. Metal Humidors.......... o11.45.... 


The largest-selling smoking tobacco in the world! 


CARTER HALL... 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal Humidors................ $7.64... 


Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. 


QUANTITY WANTED 
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NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 cigarettes each. 


ADDRESS 


dir 


We'll ship your favorite brands to you 
anywhere in the world! 


When you can’t find them abroad, 
ct from us. 


CARTER HALL 2 

USA. 


Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
post immediately upon receipt of your order, 
with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, 
15 or 25 cartons — no limit as to quantity. 
Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
tion and insurance. All prices subject to 
change without notice. Orders subject to 
acceptance by us and to prices prevailing 
on date of shipment. 


Our Export Department is at your 
service. Just tell us, ‘Ship me each 
month. . .’’, and you can be sure of a 
continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 
and tobacco. 
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The Foreign Service Journal is not official and material appearing herein rep- 
resents only the opinions of the writers, and is not intended to indicate the 
official views of the Department of State or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 
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APARTMENTS 
WASHINGTON’S CENTER air-conditioned, taste- 


fully furnished, including cooking equipment, linen, secre- 

tarial service, ete. Extra beds, TV, garage, available. 
YOU PAY reasonable rent (not daily rate). 

HILLTOP HOUSE, 1475 Buclia st., N.W., HU 3-3402. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS 


Please help us keep our mailing list up-to-date by in- 
dicating to the Circulation Manager of the JOURNAL 
changes in address, in advance when possible, APO or 
FPO address should be mentioned if applicable. It is 
no longer possible to replace copies undelivered because 
of their being sent to the old address. 


Herman F. Eitts, FSO, Officer-in-Charge, Baghdad Pact Affairs, 
has received an Arthur S. Fleming Award. These awards are pre- 
sented annually to ten outstanding young men of the Federal Govern. 


AWARDS 


ment for outstanding work during the fiscal year. 


Rosert D. Mureuy, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, was one of five career civil servants designated by President 
Eisenhower to receive the Nation’s highest civilian Government em 
ployee honor, the President’s Award for Distinguished Federal 


Civilian Service. 


The following nominations have been confirmed by the Senate: 


AMBASSADORS 


Henry A. Byroape to Afghanistan 
Joun D. JeRNEGAN to Iraq 
SHetpon T. Mitts to Jordan 
Wittiam C, to Cambodia 
Puitie W. Bonsat to Cuba 


Puitie K. Crowe to South Africa 


Designations and Appointments 


The following interim section 517 appointments were confirmed by 


the Senate on January 28, 1959: 
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HammMonp, Merrill M. LatHram, L. Wade 
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Wess, William O. 
Wooparp, Selwyn C., Jr. 
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Dinsmore, Lee F. 


Royal 500D The world’s most sensi- 
tive pocket radio. Up to 300% more 
sensitivity from Zenith’s own specially 
designed circuit brings in distant stations 
strong and clear. Unbreakable Nylon case. 
Maroon, White or Ebony colors. 


Royal 850 Thin as a novelette styling! 
Wakes you to music. Up to 400 hours 
listening with 4 Mercury batteries, or up 
to 100 hours on 4 Penlite batteries. Cord- 
less. Clock operates on separate flashlight 
battery which lasts up to one year. Choice 


of 4 different color combinations. 


Royal 1000D)— The smallest and 
lightest Standard and band-spread 
short wave portable radio ever 
produced. 9 wave bands... in- 
cluding a new band (150-400KC) 
providing European long wave and 
Weather-Navigation services. In 
Black Leather with Chrome and 
Roman Gold trim. Also available 


with 8 bands as Model Royal 1000, 


all-transistor 


| CORDLESS | 


clock-radios 


, Makers of television, radio, high fidelity stereophonic instruments, phonographs and fine hearing aids. 
F sim ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
Backed by 40 years of leadership in radionics exclusively . 


Royal 200 New! low-priced 
pocket radio! Modern styling in 
Cordovan Brown, White, Coral or 
Green colors. 


Royal 450 Up to 400 hours of 
listening pleasure. Strong plastic case 
in White, Ebony, or Burnt Orange 
colors. 


Royal 700 Rated best of all port- 
able radios tested by leading inde- 
pendent testing laboratory. In 
genuine top grain cowhide. 


Royal750 Specially designed cir- 
cuit and 3-gang condenser pulls in 
stations sharp and clear. In beautiful, 
genuine top grain cowhide case. 


Royal 760 Covers Standard 
Broadcast Band plus the 150-400KC 
Band providing European long wave 
and Weather-Navigation services. 
«Genuine top grain cowhide case. 


Royal 950 The most elegant anc 
unique clock-radio ever created 
Cordless. Rotates on swivel stand 
Beautiful in satin-gold color, trimmec 
with 17-Karat Gold. Availability ir 
your area dependent on supply anc 
import conditions. 
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LETTER 


On the Hill 


Foreign affairs and concern for America’s front-line corps, 
the Foreign Service, kept the lights on the Hill burning late 
last month. 

At the start of the month ninety-one year old Senator 
Theodore F. Green had resigned as Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and Senator J. William Fulbright had 
taken over the Chairmanship. As the old pilot was dropped 
and the new taken on many appreciations and commenda- 
tions were heard on the Floor. Senator Mike Mansfield paid 
special tribute to the record of the Committee and its out- 
standing chairman. Editorials appeared in the press in 
praise of Senator Green and of the author of the Fulbright 
program. On the lighter side, one of the stories we liked 
was told told by George Dixon in his column in the Wasu- 
INGTON Post. He said one of new chairman’s constituents 
had called at an unearthly one a.m., then apologized when 
she heard the Senator sounded sleepy: 

**T hope I didn’t wake you up. 

““Oh, no,’ said Fulbright now being in the diplomatic 
set, ‘we get up early here to go down to the Senate.’ ” 


Foreign Service Academy 


The eighty-sixth Congress has shown a renewed and vivid 
interest in the training of Foreign Service personnel. As 
we go to press nine bills have already made their appear- 
ance this session asking that a Foreign Service academy be 
established. Their contents vary from proposals that it be 
a four-year college, similar to the Air Force Academy and 
West Point, to a post-graduate training center for personnel 
who will serve overseas. Senator Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.) and Senators George A. Smathers and Mike Mans- 
field (D., Fla. and D., Mont., respectively) have submitted 
bills in the Senate, and Representatives Harold D. Donohue 


“Don’t be ridiculous, Reeves. ‘The Neanderthal Man has been extinct for 50,000 years.” 


by Gwen BARROWS 


(D., Mass.), Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D., N. J.). J. Arthur 
Younger (R., Calif.), Clement J. Zablocki (D., Wis.) , Albert 
H. Bosch (R., N. Y.), Gordon L. McDonough (R., Calif.), 


Senator J. William Fulbright 


and Thomas J. Lane (D., Mass.) have each submitted bills 
in the House. FSO Henry C. Ramsey, S/P, has made a 


special study of these bills for publication in the April 
JOURNAL. 


“Expanding and Modernizing” 


Representatives Leo O’Brien (D., N. Y.), Walter Rogers 
(D., Texas) and John J. Rhodes (R., Ariz.) offered a joint 
resolution which would provide for a study to be maae and 
a report given to Congress on ways and means of expanding 
and modernizing the Foreign Service. 


Investigation 


A House resolution offered by Representative Thomas E. 
Morgan (D., Penn.) would au- 
thorize the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to conduct a full and 
complete investigation on mat- 
ters concerning the laws, regula- 
tions, directives and policies, in- 
cluding personnel, pertaining to 
the Department of State and 
other agencies having overseas 
personnel engaged in implement- 
ing U. S. foreign policy. 

The following bills of special 
interest to members of the For- 
eign Service were introduced: 

H.R. 3720 (Paul A. Fino, (R., N. 
Y.): to amend the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 to provide lump- 
sum payment for unused sick leave 
to the credit of an officer or employee 
immediately prior to his separation 


from the service on retirement; to 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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Safely 


AROUND THE WORLD! 


ww 


500, the Fastest 
Race in the World 


In major racing events around the world and in 
the world’s fastest races Firestone tires prove 
their safety year after year. In the Indianapolis 
and the Monza 500 Mile races where tires are 
subjected to torturous twisting, pounding and 
heat, Firestone tires carried the winners safely 
to victory without a single tire failure. 


You, too, can have this same safety and 
dependability because the Firestone tires for 
your car are built with the same safety con- 


In the Indianapolis 
500, the Fastest Race 
in the United States 


TIRES WIN 


and Prove They are 


Safest for Your Car 


struction features as racing tires. Firestone 
Rubber-X, the new, exclusive: tread rubber 
used in Firestone tires, gives you longer, safer 
mileage. The S/F Safety-Fortified Gum-Dipped 
cord body and scientifically designed, long 
wearing non-skid tread give you safety that 
you will find in no other tire. Firestone tires 
are Safety-Proved by Performance. 


For your safety equip your car with Safety- 
Proved Firestone tires today. 


Firestone International and Interamerica Companies, Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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MUTUAL FUND PLANS 


AMERICANS SERVING ABROAD 


UNDREDS of your colleagues, like thou- 
H sands and thousands of professional peo- 

ple all over the United States are now tak- 
ing advantage of their current earning power to 
build a sound investment in mutual funds. 


These people realize that the best time for 
starting a fund to help with the education of 
their children or for supplementing their retire- 
ment income is during their vigorous younger 
and middle years. 


By investing in mutual funds you get the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


all holdings receive continu- 
ous day-to-day supervision 
by professional investment 
men; 


DIVERSIFICATION an interest in about 100 of 
America’s corporations; 


DIVIDENDS 


dividends in varying amounts 
paid quarterly. 


We believe that our flexible investment plans 
have special appeal to Americans serving abroad 
or liable to do so. We would like you to become 
acquainted with the details of this modern 
method of investing. As specialists in this field 
we represent many leading mutual funds and 
can offer you a program to fit your requirements. 
Drop in, phone, write or use the form below. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


FSJ-3-59 
To: Service Investment Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| am interested in a Mutual Fund investment program stress- 
ing within the limits of the market risk: 


Growth of capital—future income 
Conservative income and growth 

| intend: To make a one-time investment of about $ 
To start an investment program of $ 


monthly, quarterly, for a period of years. 


| understand that these programs are flexible and can be 
suspended or discontinued without penalty. (This information 
is for guidance only and does not assure achievement of 
objective). 


(Please print) 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Washington 5, D. C. Cable: SERVISCO 


Washington Letter (Con’t.) 


H.R. 3211 (John F. Shelley, D. and R., Calif.) : to estab- 
lish a basic work week of 35 hours for employees of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee for Post Office and Civil Service. 


S. 419 (Olin D. Johnston, D., S. C.): to increase the maxi- 
mum rates of per diem allowance for employees of the Gov- 
ernment travelling on official business, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Operations. 


The Secretary 
During Mr. Dulles’ trip to London, Bonn, and Paris, 
Senator Wiley spoke in appreciation of the Secretary: 


“Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, | include the following appreciative article regard- 


_ ing the prodigious labors for peace by our distinguished 


Secretary of State. The article is by Mr. William S. White 
of the New York Times: “The Drama of John Foster Dulles 
—Secretary’s Prodigious Labor for Peace Brings Appraisal 
of Appreciation.’ ” 


Senator Wiley also said briefings by Secretary Dulles and 
Under Secretary Dillon had been “comprehensive, generally 
excellent and most useful.” 


When the Secretary entered Walter Reed hospital on his 
return from Europe the WASHINGTON Post editorialized: 


“President Eisenhower spoke for the entire Nation yester- 
day in expressing profound regret about Secretary Dulles’ 
new illness. Past disagreements are cast aside in recognition 
of how much the President and indeed the whole Western 
alliance have come to depend upon this one forceful man. 
His combination of firmness on Berlin and resilience on 
Germany has won the admiration of many here and abroad 
who have been critical of him. on other occasions.” 


At the same time Walter Lippmann wrote in his column, 


_ headlined “Mr. Dulles is Needed”: 


“There is no one else in the Western world who has au- 
thority comparable with his, to lead the enormously complex 
negotiations about Germany and about Europe which in one 
way or another are now unavoidable and imperative.” 


| Public Affairs Officer Corps 


A draft of proposed legislation for the establishment of a 
public affairs officer corps to strengthen and improve the 
Foreign Service personnel system of the U. S. Information 
Agency by George V. Allen, director of Usta, was among 


_ the letters laid before the Senate by Vice President Richard 


M. Nixon. 


Vignette 


A few days ago, several of the ladies from 
Baghdad were lunching at Jerry’s, and somehow 
an American tourist got into conversation with 
them. So she asked them: 

“Where are you from?” 

They replied, “We're evacuees.” 

And she said, “Oh . . . I’m American.” 


—From Rome Embassy News Bulletin 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street @ 78 Branches in Greater New York 
Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks * Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 


Says: 
“YOUR BEST MOVE 
IS A 


CURLES MOVE” 


MODERN PALLETIZED 
STORAGE VAULT 


% PACKING MOVING EXPORTING STORAGE 
Modern Facilities for Storage .and 
Overseas Shipping 
Storage and Delivery of Import Shipments 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING TO ALL STATES 
FLORIDA MOVING A SPECIALTY 


CURLES MOVERS 


5115 LAWRENCE PLACE e HYATTSVILLE, MD. 
(WASHINGTON, D. C.) 
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EXPORT DEPARTMENT CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


: 


GET WARDS free CATALOG FOR 


SPRING SUMMER 


See for yourself why shopping from Wards means 
living better—spending less. Yes, there’s a world of 
difference in Wards World-Wide Service: 


e more, new quality merchandise 

e Wards lower prices—more savings 
e prompt shipment, faster service 

e safe delivery insured, anywhere 


650 value-packed pages—complete descriptions— 
actual photographs—accurate sizes. It’s so easy to 
order exactly what you want. No guesswork! You 
can shop with confidence. And you’ll like the extra 
savings on every order from Wards. 


Mail coupon today—by Air. Catalog is ready now. 


MONTGOMERY WARD, Export Dept. C325, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Please send Wards new 1959 Spring & Summer Catalog. 


Name 


(PRINT name and address clearly) 


Address 


City or P.O 


Province and Country 
(Get Catalog quicker, send coupon Air Mail) 
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ALLOY STEELS—OPEN HEARTH NATIONAL* SEAMLESS 


AND ELECTRIC FURNACE 


USS “T-1""* Constructional 
Ailoy Steel 
USS CARILLOY ¥ Steels 


USS AIRSTEEL-X-200 


USS HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


USS COR-TEN ¥ Steel 

USS MAN-TEN * Steel 

USS TRI-TEN ¥ Steel 

USS PAR-TEN * Steel 

USS Abrasion-Resisting Steel 


USS STAINLESS AND 
HEAT-RESISTING STEELS 


Special Sections and Semi- 
finished Products 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Sheets and Strip 

Tubes and Pipe 

Wire and Wire Products 
USS TENELON * Steel 


ROLLED, FORGED AND 
CAST STEEL PRODUCTS 


Blooms, Billets, Slabs and 
Tube Rounds 


Bars, Structural Shapes, 

CB Sections and Bearing Piles 
Steel Sheet Piling 
AMERCUT ¥ Cold-Finished Bars 


DI-LOK* Concrete Reinforcing 
Bars 


Forgings 
Forged Steel Rolls 
Forged Steel Grinding Balls 


Rolled Steel Plate Lining (for 
Tube and Ball Mills) 


Standard Rails and Light Rails 
Solid Wrought Steel Wheels 
Resilient Wheels 

Forged Steel Axles 

Mine and Industrial Cars 
Locomotive Side Frames 


AND WELDED WROUGHT 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


Standard, Extra Strong and 
Double Extra Strong Pipe, 
Black and Galvanized 

Light Weight Buttweld Pipe 


Boiler Tubes, Superheater Tubes, 
Still Tubes, Condenser and 
Heat Exchanger Tubes 

Drill Pipe, Casing, Drive Pipe, 
Tubing, Line Pipe and Couplings 


Cylinders, Gas Bottles and 
Miscellaneous Pressure 
Containers 


Large O.D. Pipe and Pipe Piling 
SHELBY * Mechanical Tubing 


Aircraft Tubing, Alloy Tubing and 
Miscellaneous Tubular Forgings 


Stainless Pipe and Tubes 
NATIONAL * Plastic Pipe 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


AMERSTRAND * Steel Strand 


AMERTEL* Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 


AMERICAN * Fence 
CYCLONE * Fence 
DIAMOND * Fence 
ELLWOOD * Fence 
Fence Posts and Gates 
AMERICAN SCOUT * Barbed Wire 
GLIDDEN * Barbed Wire 
Barbed Wire 
RANGER * Barbed Wire 
WAUKEGAN * Barbed Wire 
CYCLONE * Conveyor Belts 
CYCLONE Fiberglas Screening 
CYCLONE* RED TAG Wire 
Screen and Hardware Cloth 
HEX-CEL * Poultry Netting 
TIGER BRAND * Electrical Wires 
and Cables 
TIGER BRAND ¥ Wire Rope 
TIGERWELD * Rail and 
Signal Bonds 
PREMIER * Spring and 
Welding Wire 


Modern steels 
to meet the needs of tomorrow 


Round and Shaped, Black and 
Galvanized Wire 

High Tensile Wire and High 
Strength Reinforcing Strand 
for Prestressed Concrete 

Welded Wire Fabric for Concrete 
Reinforcement 

Nails, Springs and Bale Ties 


FABRICATED STEEL 
STRUCTURES OF ALL KINDS 


Standard and Special Bridges 

Standard and Special Buildings 

Locomotive Turntables 

Transmission Towers, Floodlight 
Towers and Component Parts 

HEROULT* Electric Furnaces 

Welded Barges, Lighters and 
Steel Hulls for Dredges 

Penstocks 

Miscellaneous Heavy Machine 
Work and Heavy Steel 
Fabrication 

Steel Erection 

AMBRIDGE * I-BEAM-LOK* 
Bridge Flooring 

Mine Roof and Rock 
Supporting Bolts 


CEMENT 


ATLAS * Portland Cement 

ATLAS * White Portland Cement 

ATLAS * Waterproofed White 
Portland Cement 

ATLAS * LUMNITE* Cement 

UNAFLO Oil-Well Cement 


FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Aluminum Coated Sheets 
APOLLO * Galvanized Sheets 
Plain and Corrugated 
APOLLO * Galvanized 
Corrugated Culvert Sheets 
APOLLO Galvannealed Sheets 
Holloware Enameling Sheets 
Vitrenamel Sheets (for 
Vitreous Enameling) 
EAGLE Sheets, Hot Rolled 


Long Terne Sheets 

Cold Rolled Sheets 

Electrical Sheets 

Hot Rolled Strip 

AMERSTRIP* Cold Rolled Strip 

ARROW * Cotton Ties 

Compress Bands 

Plates 

Tack Plate 

MULTIGRIP* Floor Plate 

Terne Plate—Hot-Dipped 

Tin Plate—Hot-Dipped and 
FERROSTAN * (Electrolytic) 

Tin Mill Black Plate and Holloware 
Enameling Black Plate 

Differentially Coated Tin Plate 


COAL CHEMICALS 


Ammonium Sulfate 
Toluene 

Pitch 

Ortho-cresol 
Meta-para-cresol 


ALSO 


AMERICAN * Standard Beam 
Guard Rail 

AMBRIDGE * Grader Blades 

AMBRIDGE * Sectional Plate 
Pipe and Arches 

Steel Strapping 

LORIG-ALIGNER Rolls and 
Pulleys 

MULTISAFTY * Highway 
Guard Rail 

TIGER * Welding Machines 

Welding Electrodes 

Rail Anchors 

Tool Steels 

Tungsten Carbide 
Cutting Tools and Blanks 

Nestable and Full Circle 
Culvert Pipe 

Die Blocks 

Ferroalloys 

Expanded Metal and Metal Lath 

Steel Drums 

Farm and Garden Tools 

U.S. Steel Homes 

Structural Plate Bridge Flooring 

Track Materials, Special Track 
Work and Accessories 


For free literature on any of the specific products above write: 100 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y., U.S.A. 


United States Steel Export Company 


*Trademarks 
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For information call or write: 
The Overseas Department 


FERRIS & COMPANY 


523 Washington Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


John S. R. Schoenfeld 


ST 3-5924 


Julia M. Montgomery 


Regular Direct Service to 


CUBA - NASSAU 
JAMAICA: PANAMA 
COLOMBIA 


East and West Coasts of 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


59 years of dependable freight service 


United Fruit Company 


131 State Street, Boston 
Pier 3, North River, New York 

States Marine—Isthmian Agency, Inc., 

Mercantile Trust Bidg., Baltimore 
321 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 

609 Fannin Street, Houston 

Also offices in Mobile, San Francisco 
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2-KW 


Full 2-KW output—on either Band | or Band Ill. 
Remote Controellable—includes necessary motor 
driven controls, meter functions, and switching re- 
quired. Provisions for spare exciter and modulator. 
Packaged remote control system with alarm circuits. 
Transmitter room need not be heated—duve to ther- 
mostatically controlled heater and blower for mercury 
vapor rectifier tubes. 

Intercarrier frequency control—accurately maintains 
visual/aural frequency separations, important for 
color performance. 


RCA-TT2B 


and Color... 


features 


provisions 


for Monochrome 


remote control 


panels for ease of servicing. 


Uses only 4 power supplies—each is individually 
protected against overloads. Circuit faults are de- 
tected by indicator lights which are visible through 
front windows. 3 
Fast, easy meter reading—all meters are located on 
a sloping illuminated panel at the top of the trans- 
mitter. 

Proven design—uses reduced number of rectifier 
tubes and components, provides greater reliability 
and operating economy. 


Your RCA Distributor has descriptive literature on the RCA-TT2B. Contact him now, or write Dept. TV-59-C 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Front view of new TT2B. Note sloping meter panels 
and convenient placement of operating controls. 
Inset photo shows tilt-out modulator and exciter 
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‘Ship Me Somewhere 
East of Suez... 


Right you are, Old Boy . .. or West, 
for that matter. Anywhere at all you’d 
like to go... or you're ordered... 
except, of course, behind the I------ 


C------------ . They think we’re s-cr-t agents. 


Of course, we are agents . . . but only to 
provide (very unsecretively, we might add) 
the very besi in overseas shipping and 
things-left-in-home-storage facilities . . . 
careful, conscientious handling of your 
valuable possessions . . . maximum security 
steel lift vans ... where steel is impractical, 
wooden lift vans, tailored to the dimensions 
of your shipment . . . full insurance 
coverage at nominal extra cost. And that 
little extra without which you would have 
nothing .. . embodied in the words: 
“Over 70 years of quality service... 
at your service.” 


RANSFER & STORAGE co 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 


920 E STREET, N.W.- 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


Cable Address: 
Removals 


EXecutive 3-7770 


MEMBERS: 


National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc.; Canadian 
Warehouseman’s Assoc.; British Assoc. of Internat’l. 
Furn. Removers; F.I.D.I. (Federation International des 
Demenageurs Internationaux) 
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STEWART 


Learn Russian—Or Else! 


“Ambassador Bullitt announced that everyone in the Em- 
bassy at Moscow must learn to speak Russian. There will 
be regular evening classes for the study of Russian, and 
those who do not become proficient within a certain fixed 
period will return home. It is of interest to note that Messrs. 
Kennan, Kuniholm, and Bohlen are language students and 
have already completed a course of study of the Russian 
language. Messrs. Hansen, Ward, Henderson and Durbrow 
have also acquired a knowledge of the language. Mr. Bullitt 
is also desirous that his staff shall establish close friendly 
relationship with many Russians and not spend most of 
their time with other Americans and diplomats of other 
countries stationed at Moscow. ... . 


What Moscow Offers: “It is understood that Moscow 
offers in the way of diversion excellent theatrical produc- 
tions, opera, ballet and other musical attractions, as well as 
many valuable and interesting art collections.” (From March 
1934 JOURNAL.) 


Don’t Look Now, But— 


Herbert Hoover, in London in 1916 on relief work, wrote 
to his intimate friend, Hugh Gibson, Secretary of Legation, 
Brussels: “There is a diplomat not far from you who gives 
me recurrent depressions of spirit.” Hugh replied: “He is 
the only diplomat in all history who can strut sitting down.” 


Ship Ahoy! Off to Moscow! 


The following were selected early in 1934 for duty in the 
Embassy and Consulate General in Moscow: 


John C. Wiley, Counselor, transferred from the Department 
George C. Hansen, Consul General, transferred from Harbin 


Loy W. Henderson, Second Secretary, transferred from De- 
partment 


A. Dana Hodgdon, Consul, transferred from the Department 
Harold Shantz, Consul, transferred from Nairobi 

Angus I. Ward, Consul, transferred from Tientsin 

George F. Kennan, Third Secretary, now at Moscow 


Bertel E. Kuniholm, Third Secretary, transferred from De- 
partment 


Charles E. Bohlen, Vice Consul, transferred from Paris 
Elbridge Durbrow, Vice Consul, transferred from Bucharest 
Note: Keith Merrill returned to Washington in February 
1934 after his trip to Moscow in November 1933 with Wil- 
liam Bullitt, our first Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. Keith 
referred to the trip as the B.E.F. (Bullitt Expeditionary 

Force). JouRNAL March 1934. 


Godmothers And Godfathers 


St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, Virginia, was on January 
27, 1934, the scene of a christening service of the Paul 
Alling’s little daughter, Anne Priscilla, and of Katherine 
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25 Years Ago 


Eno, the daughter of Vice Consul and Mrs. James Hender- 
son. A large number of friends of the parents were present, 
including Mrs. Stuart Fuller and Mrs. Clayson Aldridge, 
who were the godmothers, and Mr. Wallace Murray, the 
godfather of Anne Priscilla Alling; and Mrs. Ely Palmer 
and Mrs. Paul Alling, godmothers, and Earl Packer, god- 
father of Katherine Eno Henderson. (JOURNAL 1934.) 
Comment, 1959: Romaine, widow of Paul Alling, is now 


Mrs. William Shepherd. Ann Fuller’s late husband, Stuart, 


was an old China hand. 


In From The Field 


The following officers registered in Room 115, Old State, 
early in 7°34: 
Joseph Satterthwaite, Buenos Garret Ackerson, Copen- 
Aires hagen 
James Bonbright, Ottawa Howland Shaw, Istanbul 
Walter Dowling, Oslo Bernard Gufler, Warsaw 


Donald Edgar, Habana William Trimble, Buenos 

Harwood Blocker, Asuncion Aires 

Dan Finley, Bordeaux John Morgan, Berlin 

Henry Norweb, Mexico City Ely Palmer, Jerusalem 
Edward Crocker, Tokyo 


South-of-the-Border Hand 


The JOURNAL states that Willard Beaulac, FSO Class V. 
was designated as Assistant Chief of Latin American Affairs 
in February 1934. 

Comment, 1959: Beau is now our Ambasador to Ar- 
gentina. Beginning with his first post, Tampico in 1921, his 
only assignment outside the Western Hemisphere was Mad- 
rid and his only non-Spanish speaking post was Port-au- 
Prince. Some kind of a record that! 


Did He Get the “Vice Versa” or the Heave-He? 


A native of Karachi wrote the Consul there that he had 
obtained a passport from his government and asked what 
he must do to get the vice-versa. (JOURNAL 1934.) 


Comment, 1959: Incidentally, in that same year, 1934, 
Jack Simmons received an “encore” designation as Chief of 
the “Vice-Versa” Division, his first assignment as Chief 
having been in 1929, Jack. that’s more than 25 years ago! 


A daughter, Nancy Joan Reveley, was born on 
January 27, 1934, at Leipzig, Germany, to 
Vice Consul and Mrs. Paul J. Reveley. 


The Bridegroom Was Silent 


Arthur Frost tells about the couple that breezed into his 
office when he was Consul General at Prague about 30 years 
ago: “She, the little hussy, sprawling all over the place. 
asked me to marry them. I explained that it was not possi- 
ble, told them about the bans, waiting period, proof of single 
status, etc. The prospective bridegroom remained silent but 
not the prospective bride. She stormed. Finally, parking her 
chewing gum behind an ear, she jumped up, grabbed her 
man by the arm and said, ‘Come on, Fred, we'll pick it up 
in Vienna.’ ” 
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Again ...one of the most remarkable votes of 
public confidence in Automotive history 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Again in 1959...as in every single year for 44 consecutive years: 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Contacts with the Soviets 


HE door is certainly ajar. Last year some five thousand 

Americans went to see for themselves, while increasing 
numbers of Soviet citizens with the encouragement of their 
Government are coming here to learn about the United 
States. Such eminent tourists as Anastas Mikoyan spend a 
strenuous “holiday” travelling from coast to coast; promi- 
nent industrial leaders and Congressmen visit Moscow and 
Tashkent, and return to publicize their impressions of Soviet 
progress. Khrushchev sends a troika to Cyrus Eaton and 
enters two horses in the International Race at Laurel, while 
we give Soviet farmers fifty heifers. Two American college 
graduates and their wives wish to invite a Soviet couple to 
fly with them across the U.S.S.R. and then around the world. 
The Chicago Black Hawks seek to hire two Russian hockey 
players. The Isaac Walton League proposes an exchange 
of devotees of anything, and disc jockeys wish to exchange 
with their Soviet opposite numbers—if any. 


All these and many other proposals are being hatched in 
the chinook of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchange Agreement 
signed January 27, 1958, which provides on the U.S. side 
that its citizens be encouraged to engage in cultural, techni- 
cal, and educational exchange, not only persons but also 
such media as books, scientific journals, films, radio, and 
TV programs. 


We in this country have never found it necessary for gov- 
ernment to undertake to insure that musicians will play, 
athletes compete, dancers gyrate, universities come into con- 
tact, doctors deliver lectures, or broadcasters swap pro- 
grams. These activities have customarily been carried on by 
private individuals, institutions, and enterprises, although 
public funds have sometimes been utilized. With the Soviets, 
however, ballet troupes, scientists, and professors visiting 
abroad are by the very nature of the Soviet system controlled 
by an agency of the government, whether it be the Ministry 
of Culture or the Soviet Academy of Sciences. It is diplo- 
macy by culture—but a cultural diplomacy subject to a cen- 
tral plan, in which even the arts and sciences serve the Party 
line first and foremost. 


The Soviet Government has consequently worked to con- 
clude some ninety exchange agreements with foreign coun- 


FSO Frederick T. Merrill is Director, East-West Contacts 
Staff in the Department. 


by Frepertck T. MERRILL 


tries, including France and Great Britain. When in October 
1957 it proposed to us that a two-year projection or sched- 
ule of organized reciprocal exchanges be agreed upon, the 
Department of State undertook the negotiations, principally 
with a view to lowering the existing barriers to communi- 
cations. 


What is the box score of accomplishment at the end of 
the first year? Some thirty-eight American technical, aca- 
demic, cultural, sports and entertainment groups have gone 
to the Soviet Union, while some thirty-three similar Soviet 
groups have come to this country. Included were six agri- 
cultural delegations each way, students, educators, youth 
groups, representative delegations of UN associations, com- 
posers, painters, and five different groups of educators. For 
the first time in Soviet-American relations, there is agree- 
ment to exchange students. Twenty-two American graduate 
students are presently enrolled in two Soviet universities, 
Moscow and Leningrad, for the academic year 1958-1959, 
while seventeen Soviet students are studying in five Amer- 
ican universities. The tally for athletic competitions shows 
an even balance. The Americans have won a track meet in 
events for men; but their women lost. U.S. national teams 
have triumphed in basketball and crew, and been defeated 
in hockey, wrestling and weight-lifting. Soon many Ameri- 
can and Soviet citizens will view each other’s latest movie 
films and television programs. The sales of the two maga- 
zines, AMERICA ILLUSTRATED and U.S.S.R., have expanded 
in both countries. Tourist travel is on the increase; and the 
first Soviet tourist groups in the United States since the war 
have arrived. An exchange of national exhibitions showing 
each country’s developments in science, technology, and cul- 
ture will take place next summer. This in itself is a startling 
break-through towards a freer communication between the 
two peoples. A recently negotiated agreement between the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences will lead to further reciprocal scientific exchanges, 
involving as many as one hundred scientists and researchers 
in many fields. Industrial exchanges have been completed 
in iron and steel, housing, plastics, electronics and automa- 
tion. Other industrial exchanges are under consideration. 
In the last twelve months, many Americans, whether as 
members of delegations or travelling as tourists, have visited 
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CONTACTS WITH THE SOVIETS 


more Soviet factories, farms, laboratories and institutions, 
than in any previous year. 


It is too early to assess the psychological impact of this 
revival of substantive contacts with the intellectual and man- 
agerial leadership of the Soviet Union. No one can ever 
know at what time or on what occasion better understanding 
of a situation, a better knowledge of people, their mode of 
thinking, their reason for acting, will affect a given situa- 
tion. The American visitors to the Soviet Union seem unan- 
imous in the discovery of an intense curiosity about Amer- 
ica, a curiosity stimulated by an almost complete ignorance 
among the average citizens of what this country is. how we 
live and what we stand for. American delegations found 
their hosts courteous and hospitable and have returned im- 
pressed with their vitality, energy and their pride of accomp- 
lishment as well as the accomplishments themselves. The ex- 
ploration of these achievements has made it possible to 
arrive at a more informed appraisal of Soviet developments 
in science, technology and industry, while meeting with 
ordinary Soviet citizens has given Americans a clearer pic- 
ture of aspects of Soviet life hitherto not understood. 


On their return, the Americans tend to share their impres- 
sions of the Soviet Union freely with their fellow citizens 
either from the lecture platform, in their clubs, or in maga- 
zine articles and books. This dissemination of experience is 
helping all Americans to understand the Soviets better. It 
has given impetus to public discussion of some of our own 
institutions, including our educational system, as they relate 
to the challenge arising from an alien ideology. 


What impression of this country does the Soviet visitor 
carry away? The majority of delegation members are of 
high calibre as individuals, and are quite aware that what 
they see in the United States, both material and spiritual, 
tends to contradict the distortions of the anti-American 
propaganda at home. Others are naive and highly indoctri- 
nated. Most delegations contain at least one Party worker 
who takes it on himself to “interpret” the American scene 
to the others—and he assures them frequently during the 
tour that what they see has been carefully selected. Virtually 
every Soviet visitor, however, is impressed with the friendli- 
ness of Americans, their personal standard of living, inde- 
pendence of thought and judgment, their freedom to travel, 
their right to disagree with their government, and their 
right to choose their own employment. The visitors take 
careful note of the variety and completeness of newspapers. 
the abundance of automobiles, the extent of our highway 
networks, the vitality of local self-government, the advanced 
educational facilities, and the cheapness, quality, and avail- 
ability of clothing and household furnishings and appli- 


ances. On the other hand they are apparently annoyed at 
being badgered by correspondents and press photographers, 
and they express dislike for the plethora of sensational and 
prurient literature displayed, the commercialism of TV and 
radio, and the high cost of hotels. 


And what is reported of this when the Soviet visitor re- 
turns to his own country? Little appears in the Soviet press, 
for the Soviet regime has not as yet the intention to expose 
its peoples to Western political thought and ideas. Igor 
Moiseyev, although sticking closely to cultural life in the 
United States, has given lectures on his impressions of this 
country which are not unfavorable. Mr. Mikoyan held a 
well reported press conference on his return, and one reply 
in answer to a question raised by a Bulgarian correspondent 
could not help but contradict the Communist thesis that 
Wall Street controls the State Department. This clarification 
from Mikoyan himself is perhaps salutary. If there is no 
spate of travelogues on America in the Soviet press, cer- 
tainly new impressions and ideas, stimulated by contacts 
made here and reinforced by first-hand experience, are 
being passed on in intellectual and managerial circles, 
serving to open eyes to a realistic understanding of the 
economic, cultural and political nature of our society. 


The contribution made by a limited exchange program 
between two countries having a total of almost 400 million 
people must, however, be kept in proper prospective. Soviet 
citizens are still considered rare birds in this country and 
attract attention as a result; local papers still feature accounts 
by our tourists of their journeys in the U.S.S.R. As a re- 
sult, a false impression may be created of many Americans 
suddenly coming into contact with many Soviets. This. is, 
of course, not so. Nevertheless, this small beginning brings 
a sense of relief, a feeling that Soviet-American relations 
cannot yet be so very desperate, that if such interchange 
continues over the coming years there may occur improve- 
ment in the climate within which peaceful solutions to politi- 
cal differences can be found. For that matter, there is al- 
ready in the last year an observable decline in the ignorance 
and prejudice with which the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds 
regard each other, and there is a tendency to meet exagger- 
ated propaganda with a certain degree of disbelief. The 
forty-year freeze in cultural relations between the two coun- 
tries could well be melting. If so, the Soviet citizen may 
gradually have more opportunities to test his beliefs against 
direct observation, thus breaking out from the intellectual 
isolation in which he has found himself. For isolation is 
dangerous to any country in a world community where the 
free communication of ideas means progress if not salvation. 


Freedom 


“Freedom has to be remade and re-earned in each generation of man”—Adlai Stevenson 
(speaking at Constitution Hall in Washington, January 19, 1959) 
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Scenes from the Soviet Countryside 


by Marvin L. KALB 


JULY 15: The Baptist Church on a Sunday morning is an 
unforgettable scene. It is overwhelming, beeause it is so 
real, so true, so unaffected, so sincere. A delegation of 
twenty-six Baptist and Congregationalist ministers from 
home came to Russia last week. Today, they participated in 
the services. Four of them spoke. Most of what they said 
managed to provoke a tear from every Russian in the 
church, and they swarmed the church tightly to pray to God. 
A New York minister said that Russians and Americans are 
united in their love for Christ (woman in 
white kerchief cries aloud “Yes, you are right. 
we beg you, we love Christ, we love mankind 
in the image of Christ and what he said”); 
that all men are the same regardless of lingual 
differences, or differences in color, (women 
and men, old and young, cry silently, every- 
one wiping his eyes, smiling almost as they 
cry); that all of us oppose injustice and war, 
and that those united in a love for Christ 
should unite in opposition against perpetra- 
tors of injustice and war. (All shake heads 
in agreement. All are crying. All realize the 
meaning of the last sentence: that Americans 
must not judge Russians, and Russians must 
not judge Americans; that only God can judge 
us.) Everyone stood up as he concluded. “We 
beg you, return. God be with you.” The min- 
ister also said that he did not know Russian 
hut he knew the hearts of every one in: that 
church by looking at their faces. This was 
certainly true. The average Russian in that 
church loved these Americans, as the Ameri- 
cans loved them. .. . 


\ucusT 29: Today, the proud blue domes of 
the ancient monuments provided only the 
background for an excursion into three major 
aspects of Soviet Samarkand. I visited the 
Pushkin Library, the Uzbek State University 
and the Frederick Engels Cotton Collective 
Farm. 


The Pushkin Library in Samarkand is 
located in a brownstone, one-storied building, 


From “Eastern Exposure” by Marvin L. Kalb, 
copyright 1958 by Marvin L. Kalb. Used by 
permission of the publisher, Farrar, Straus 


and Cudahy, Ine. Tiflis by Sheila Isham 
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SCENES FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


the former home of a Russian colonizer in central Asia. The 
reading room is large. To the right of it are two smaller 
rooms, filled with dusty books. To the left are two other 
smaller rooms and a door to the back yard. The director of 
the library and her crew of assistants are in one of these 
rooms. Repeating an old pattern in Central Asia, the direc- 
tor was Russian. The assistants were Uzbeks or Tadzhiks. 
The other room was loaded with musty books. The back 
yard was settled by about twenty middle-aged Uzbeks and 
Tadzhiks who were stretched out on their traditional rugs, 
catching forty winks. The sun had not yet reached the cen- 
ter of the sky but the heat was already heavy and command- 
ing. Many of them slept peacefully in the shade of a large 
tree. The few who were awake were reading. One young 
man was tickling a girl’s feet, as she pretended to continue 
sleeping. I was approached by the director, who had been 
informed by Intourist of my arrival, and she asked if there 
were anything special I was interested in. I told her I was 
interested in source materials relating to the times of Timur. 
She said she would see what she could find. As I waited, I 
found myself slowly, quietly, surrounded by all of the Uzbek 
and Tadzhik girls. They were small, thin, petite, and very 
pretty. They wear long, thin dark braids, which trail well 
down their backs. Their smiles are ingenuous and sweet, 
their eyes soft and charged with curiosity. They wore their 
national dress of bright-colored skirts and blouses and ker- 
chiefs on their heads. They were full of questions, and they 
were all so pleasant that I would have been thoroughly de- 
lighted to go on with the conversation for many more hours. 
But the director returned, handed me three books—two were 
post-revolutionary reference works on Central Asia, the other 
a late nineteenth-century account of the Russian march into 
Central Asia—and told me quite apologetically that Samar- 
kand possessed no other historical books which bore a direct 
reference to Timur. I glanced through these briefly, but they 
were not what I had expected. I asked the director where, if 
not in Samarkand,can you get source material and archeo- 
logical research reports on Samarkand. 


“These days, one finds out all about Central Asia in 
Moscow. Work in the Lenin Library. There, there are many 
books on Timur and all reports.” 


I asked her if it were not somewhat strange that Samask- 
and’s principal library contained no other works on its fore- 
most citizen of the past. 


“No, all research, all information on Central Asia’s past 
is in Moscow. Years ago, all of this material was removed 
from Samarkand. One best studies Uzbek history in 
Moscow.” 


I thanked her and walked out into the back yard, where 
I found my Uzbek and Tadzhik girl friends. They continued 
their interrogation, prompted by a strong curiosity about 
every aspect of American life, with the exception of the 
Negro question. We took pictures together, and one little 
girl turned toward me and said: 


“If you send me a copy of this picture, I shall treasure it 
all my life. I don’t know why, but I love Americans.” 


I promised her a number of copies. I was already a half- 
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hour late for an appointment to visit the State University 
and a chance to speak with the Rector of the University, so 
I excused myself and started to walk towards the door. 


“Do you know where the University is?” one of them 
called after me. 


“No, but Ul find it.” 


“No, I shall escort you there. May 1?” 


I said, “Please,” and we set off down the street, both of 
us very proudly—I for having found some genuinely sincere 
and nice people, she for having the “honor” (as she said) 
of escorting me to the university as a sign of hospitality. On 
the way, a “short-cut” she said, we passed an old, fenced- 
in, tall brown stone building. I recognized it instantly as the 
fortress where the Russians killed so many Uzbeks back in 
1888. It was the same fortress as the fortress in the painting 
which hangs in the museum. Today it trains MVD troops. 
Then it housed Russian soldiers. There wasn’t much differ- 
ence. 


“I know the history of the building.” I could not help but 
comment very softly. 

“We all know the history of that building,” she answered, 
even more softly... . 


After my conversation with the Georgian students I had 
just about enough time to return to the hotel and race off 
to the train station. The train left Tbilisi for Sochi about 
9:20 in the evening. As soon as I entered my compartment, 
| knew that I probably would not get much sleep. As things 
turned out, I was quite right. My companion turned out 
to be the assistant economic planner of the Georgian Repub- 
lic. He was traveling to Sochi to pick up his wife and child, 
who had been staying at a summer dacha on the shore of 
the Black Sea for the last two months. He planned to spend 
one day in Sochi, help his wife pack, and then return tomor- 
row evening to Tbilisi. 


He was not a party-man, though he spouted the party line 
as well as any PRaAvpaA editorial. He picked on me from the 
moment he discovered that | was an American. He brought 
up every issue he could think of, and for a while I was not 
sure whether I was listening to a human being or a record 
of the last series of PRAvDA and Izvestiya editorials. He 
discussed the “persecution” of Paul Robeson, the “murder” 
of Negroes, the “hounding” of Jews, the “growing impover- 
ishment of the workers,” the “forced imposition” of cars and 
homes upon the Ford Motor Company workers, who were 
then faced with the prospect of having to live on credit 
and at the mercy of “overseeing capitalists,’ whom he com- 
pared with the ancient warlords in China, the inability of 
young Americans to get a higher education, because they 
had to pay for it, the urge of America to launch a war to 
prevent their “failing” economy from falling completely to 
pieces, imposing on peace-loving people soldiers “who rape 
women in the streets and chew gum.” 


When I discovered what sort of person he was, I suggested 
politely that possibly it would be best if we went to bed. He 
wouldn’t hear of it, and he ordered two glasses of tea and 
cookies. He wanted to talk. He continued his tirade against 
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the United States. When I could no longer listen to his 
senseless chatter, | said: “I think that I am listening to 
PRAVDA, not a human being, when I listen to you.” 

He answered: “There is no need for such sharp words.” 
He seemed not in the least antagonistic on the surface, but 
he continued to speak in the same derogatory terms, until 
finally I cut loose upon him and the Soviet system. 

After I had finished, he said: “True, we have made mis- 
takes, but now we are correcting them”—a remark that 
might have appeared in any official Communist publication, 
fitting in with the new line of open admission of errors, as 
though admission were the cure-all for the mistakes. He told 
me he was firmly convinced that Communism is the wave of 
the future, that errors notwithstanding, Communism would 
triumph all over the world, including the United States. I 
told him this would never happen, and he laughed, conde- 
scendingly, almost as though he pitied me for my failure to 
see his “wave of the future.” The hours dragged on. One 
o'clock, two, three, four, until finally at 4:30 a.m., thoroughly 
exhausted, absolutely beat, I appealed to him for us to try 
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to get at least four hours sleep before we arrived in Sochi. I 
had fallen asleep twice during his tirades, but he had 
awakened me. At last he seemed to take pity on me, for he 
agreed that possibly a few hours sleep would be just the 
thing. 

What amazed me was his complete sincerity, his total lack 
of bitterness or rancor, his dedication to the system, and his 
abysmal ignorance of America and the “American way of 
life,” for lack of a better phrase. He seemed almost like a 
man with a faith—which indeed he was despite the fact that 
he is not a party man—who knows the answers, because he 
has read the answers and believes the authors no matter 
what changes take place, no matter what violence and sud- 
denness attack the current party line, no matter the pace. 
The future was his, to his mind, and the zigs and zags of 
today were justifiable in anticipation of tomorrow. The 
contrast between his position and the position of the street 
worker who barely makes enough to feed and clothe himself 
had no effect upon him, for this fact was part of a changing 
today and tomorrow all would be fine. 


Negotiating with Friends 


HEN the word “negotiations” is used in connection 
W wih international affairs, it customarily brings to 
mind such unwelcome phenomena as war, enemy, unjustified 
demands, reparations, and a whole complex of other 
thoughts expressing bad relations between peoples of various 
states. However, the whole picture is, as usual, not contained 
in such a simple frame. -There is another type of inter- 
national bargaining equally as important as that between 
enemies. This is the process of negotiation between friend- 
ly, or perhaps more appropriately, sympathetic powers who 
find it necessary to argue with one another for reasons not 
always clearly defined, but which usually have to do with 
safeguarding the national interest. Such events are fre- 
quently among the more rewarding of international experi- 
ences, since they afford the participants an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the many techniques which may be em- 
ployed in defending one’s position against one’s friends. 
Furthermore, deliberations of this type prepare the indi- 
vidual for dealing with the real enemy and for coping with 
his tricks. 

It is not always easy to define the nature of negotiations 
among friends. Perhaps the best way is by examining sep- 
arately various aspects of the problem. In this manner, it 
may be possible to obtain a composite picture which will 
come close to reality. It would seem most appropriate to 
begin by discussing the basic elements of any negotiating 
process. 

Techniques employed in dealing with friends are consid- 
erably more complicated than those used against an enemy. 
In the latter case, the rule is simple: Be mistrustful and 
suspicious of everything he says or does. For friendly nego- 
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tiations, an important clause must be added to this formula 
which will make it read: Do not show that you are mistrust- 
ful and suspicious of everything he says or does. 


While these few extra words may appear not to change the 
basic premises, they nevertheless make a world of difference 
in negotiating tactics. For one thing, a delegate is not able 
to reject outright a proposal from the other side by sneer- 
ingly referring to its unacceptable provisions. Instead, he 
speaks of a useful contribution worthy of detailed study. 
After a decent interval he then submits proposed amendments 
which he labels as having been carefully worked out in the 
interests of tightening up and clarifying the language of 
the original document. Naturally these would, if agreed, 
effect important substantive and procedural changes and 
would be quite at variance with the intent of the proposal. 
An alternative course of action is to advance one’s own 
solution, modeling it closely along the lines of the original 
and plagiarizing whole sentences, or even paragraphs, pro- 
vided their substance can be altered by changing or adding 
individual words. 


Techniques of presenting and defending one’s position 
in debate are important. These vary considerably, according 
to the factual or psychological situation, the personality of 
the delegates, and the importance of the subject being dis- 
cussed. They can, however, be classified into several groups, 
the first of which may be best characterized by the expression 
“irascible table-pounding.” This is a method that appears at 
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times to find considerable favor, mostly among the officials 
back home who do not have to deal with several wounded 
lions at the same time. Its best practitioners are those who 
operate normally on a two-and-one-half-ulcer basis and know 
how to administer overdoses of scorn. A good table-pounder 
can be especially effective in negotiations when other dele- 
gates are capable of being intimidated. 


A second technique is that of “wounded morality.” The 
delegate using this tactic assumes an attitude of pained dis- 
belief when his colleagues question the wisdom of a policy 
he has just explained. To prove his case, he has a sheaf of 
so-called basic documents going back to the year 1925 from 
which he is prepared to quote at length if allowed to do so 
by the chairman. This technique has its limitations, since 
the rereading of dusty records frequently conjures up un- 
pleasant memories for most participants. Furthermore, the 
“wounded moralist” must be careful not to overdo his pose, 
or other delegates will begin to think he believes everything 
he says. This leads to pity and scorn, and the end of his 
usefulness as a negotiator. 


A technique requiring much skill to develop is that of 
“benevolent skepticism.” This combines polite considera- 
tion of another delegate’s exposition with ambiguous allu- 
sions to his sincerity. The “benevolent skeptic” does not 
mean to offend by the latter or to cast doubt on anyone’s 
veracity. It is merely that he cannot conceive of a situation 
not amenable to some sort of compromise. In fact, if he 
knows his colleague well enough, the “benevolent skeptic” 
will ask him privately: “What did you really mean when you 
said your government was absolutely opposed?” 


Instructions 


One of the most frustrating aspects of international nego- 
tiations with friends is the process of setting out one’s posi- 
tion on a given issue. Although most of the substantive de- 
cisions are made these days in the capital cities of the re- 
spective delegations, this does not by any means make life 
easier for the negotiators. The problems they have to cope 
with are so varied that it is best to illustrate them by a 
series of examples. One of the worst situations arises when 
instructions for handling a complex dispute are received 
only on the morning of the day the conference is scheduled 
to take place. When this occurs, it usually turns out that one 
of the key paragraphs has been distorted in transmission. 
Furthermore, the instructions probably contain a sentence 
directing the delegation to conduct bilateral talks with the 
representatives of six other countries before the matter 
comes up for formal discussion later that day. 


Another example is that of what might most appropriately 
be termed the discordant message. This is an instruction 
which has been cleared by so many minds in different 
governmental bureaus that it has little semblance of reality 
left and is in addition a complete grammatical monstrosity. 
The discordant message is nevertheless one of the more 
interesting types, since it contains an unusual variety of 
thoughts, commencing with complete moral justification and 
ending with some expression of dissatisfaction in respect to 
a procedural matter. The latter has generally been added 
at the insistence either of the clerk who keeps the records 
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of reports received or of one of the statisticians in a bureau 
only remotely connected with the entire affair. 


A further type is that of the concealed instruction. This 
usually reads along the following lines: “Basic criteria for 
handling the topic outlined in Document POB/759/1BH are 
contained in subparagraphs c through h of Annex D to 
position paper 859/137B dated 31 July 1956 as revised 3 
September and 8 October 1957 (See 859/137BR and 859/ 
137BR1.). Supplementary information may be found in the 
Summary Report of the Coordinating Board for General Re- 
view and Special Correlation dated 1 April 1952.” On look- 
ing for these sources, it not infrequently turns out that at 
least one of them is not in the files of the delegation, having 
been destroyed as valueless six months previously. In addi- 
tion to the normal hazards of the concealed instruction, it 
sometimes happens that the telegraphic transmission of 
such information causes inaccuracies which result in an 
extensive search for documents that do not exist. 


An instruction which stands in a class by itself is the 
so-called moral dissertation. This is more than just an 
instruction. It is a combined history of the issue and ration- 
alization of one’s own position. It generally succeeds in 
proving completely to its author’s satisfaction the correct- 
ness of his own views and the harmfulness of those held 
by others. In fact, it sometimes happens that the writer of 
such instructions is carried away by indignation over the 
negative response he expects to receive from all other inter- 
ested parties. An official in such a mood will usually con- 
clude his directive to the delegation with an admonition of 
the following kind: “You should remind them that there can 
be no other possible interpretation for those who are 
seriously interested in the maintenance of this program.” In 
actual practice, there is no surer way of giving birth to 
other interpretations than by reading this statement to 
“them.” 


Participating Countries 


A participating country is, of course, one which takes part 
in international negotiations. But what determines whether 
a country shall be participating? First of all, it must have 
the attributes of sovereignty and possess a governmental ap- 
paratus. Secondly, it must have either a compulsion or a 
desire to enter into negotiations with others. These two 
terms are in fact so interchangeable in this respect that one 
can almost speak of compulsory desires. Most nations seem 
to be driven these days to take part in all kinds of inter- 
national conferences by the thought that it is well to be 
represented, even if inadequately. 


Participating countries may be compared to the stock- 
holders of a corporation. First, there are the majority ele- 
ments who own important blocks of stock and control the 
administrative and executive staffs. These groups maintain 
close contact with one another, and, except when they are 
arguing among themselves, prefer to take decisions without 
consulting outsiders. Their representatives, no matter how 
ignorant they may be, are always listened to carefully, and 
their words are evaluated as important, but not necessarily 
correct. 
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The second category is that of the minority stockholders 
who are not sufficiently important to be taken into the 
councils of the majority, but who are not insignificant 
enough to ignore. In international negotiations the thoughts 
of these people are heard with attention but not always with 
respect. Sometimes, however, the position of such a delega- 
tion may be enhanced through the outstanding personality 
of its leader or by its developing the habit of seeking and 
presenting compromise solutions. 


A third, and perhaps the most interesting stockholder, is 
the maverick type. This is the individual who owns a single 
share of stock, but who makes full use of the rights it 
accords him. He is convinced that affairs are being handled 
most improperly and misses no occasion to make his 
thoughts known. He attends all meetings, listens to every 
word said, has an answer ready for the excuses or plans of 
all responsible individuals, and takes unlimited time in pre- 
senting his own proposals for reform. At the end of a con- 
ference he will frequently raise a point which has already 
long since been decided, but he will phrase his query in such 
a way that complete disagreement ensues among the dele- 
gates and further meetings must be held. 


The Corridor 


The corridor is an essential part of any international con- 
ference since it is where most of the actual work is done. 
In fact, considering the negotiating positions of most govern- 
ments, it is difficult to conceive of agreement being reached 
any place except in the corridor. This is where prestige con- 
siderations lose much of their force and where the delegate 
can speak his mind without fear of his remarks being mis- 
interpreted by his fellow negotiators on the spot as well as 
by people back home who spend their time reading the 
verbatim records of the proceedings. 


The corridor is not only valuable for searching a way out 
of a deadlocked situation. It serves as a device for intelli- 
gence collection, for lining up support for one’s own stand, 
and for undermining the position of one’s friends. It also 
is a very convenient place for warn- 
ing another delegate that one is about 
to commit verbal assault on his gov- 
ernment. “You will understand,” the 
line goes, “that I am forced to do 
this. I can tell you confidentially that 
I have tried without success to get 
our statement revised to meet some 
of your objections. I am sure, in any 
case, that this minor unpleasantness 
will not affect our personal friend- 
ship. Oh, by the way, my wife called 
this morning to tell me she was able 
to buy 3 dozen boxes of Sugar Bops, 
the instant coffee, and the ketchup for 
you.” (In actual fact, these goods 
were produced some three weeks ago 
and, over strong protests, have been 
stored in the corner of the kitchen 
where the wife likes to sit and drink 
her ten in-between cups of coffee 
every day.) 


“New Wine in Old Bottles” 


The corridor can also be used for reconnaissance opera- 
tions. Major powers have a distinct advantage in this, since 
their delegations are larger and they can infiltrate a number 
of agents at the same time. Usually it is best to select specific 
targets beforehand, e.g. the most talkative member of a dele- 
gation, the young man who distributes documents, or visit- 
ing experts without political education. These people, if 
approached correctly, can be successfully pumped for infor- 
mation without their being aware of disclosing any secrets. 
In fact, very skillful handling will often leave them with the 
impression that they have just made a valuable contribution 
to international understanding and good will among partners 
associated in a common enterprise. 


The Expert 


The expert, usually considered one of the most valuable 
products of modern society, is often the greatest hindrance 
to the successful conclusion of friendly negotiations. This 
negative influence can be brought ‘to bear in a variety of 
ways. One of the most effective is the expert’s critique of a 
draft agreement which represents many hours of ill-humored 
compromising among delegates of several countries. “Yes,” 
the expert will say, “this looks like a good piece, except for 
a few little points.” (It is to be noted that he does not 
describe them as minor or unimportant. This is because, to 
the expert, nothing is really insignificant.) The “little” 
points, when taken up in the usual prolonged expertise. gen- 
erally turn out to be major obstacles to further negotiations. 


Or, the expert will say, “The statement on page 5 of 
appendix 3 regarding the accuracy of precision testing is 
extremely misleading and in several points inaccurate.” This 
is said with considerable maliciousness, since he knows that 
the particular passage was included at the insistence of an 
expert from another country who was able to convince 
several of the negotiators of its necessity and correctness. 
Naturally, the individual who is responsible for the para- 
graph in question will defend his convictions with tenacity 
and purposefulness, all the more so since his prestige and 
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professional standing are now at stake. If matters come to 
this stage, the issue can generally be resolved only by 
omitting the entire topic from the final version of the agree- 
ment, with each side assuring its expert privately that he is 
really the only person qualified to speak authoritatively on 
the problem. 


Looked at in another light, it must be acknowledged that 
experts frequently render very useful services. If, for ex- 
ample, it is desirable for various considerations not to con- 
clude an agreement at all, experts are generally able to 
provide any number of convincing reasons for such a re- 
fusal. Also, if tactics dictate for some purpose the provoca- 
tion of a member of another delegation, it usually proves 
sufficient to arrange a meeting between him and one’s own 
expert. 


Sometimes experts of different delegations find a common 
meeting ground as a result of professional interests. This is 
a danger signal for the negotiators which they can afford to 
ignore only at their own peril. If the delegates do not at 
this stage immediately take matters back into their own 
hands, they will very soon find themselves presented with a 
document written and agreed by experts and understandable 
only to so-called members of the trade. Any attempt to 
revise this work meets instant resistance and results in 
antagonizing all experts, regardless of nationality. Rebuffing 


one’s own expert is also not a wise thing to do, since he may 
go home piqued and give prejudicial information to his old 
school chum who happens to be at the moment an Under 
Secretary or Bureau Chief. 


Our general picture of friendly negotiations is now essen- 
tially complete. To define in exact terms the nature of any 
given negotiation is, however, an extremely difficult task 
since, as is now clear, the basic ingredients are susceptible 
of blending in manifold variations. The two most important 
factors are obviously the personalities of the delegates them- 
selves and the instructions under which they operate. Here 
any number of interesting combinations are possible. 
Imagine. for example, the difficulty of dealing with a table- 
pounder who has a moral dissertation in his briefcase; or 
the frustration of trying to cope with wounded morality 
backed by a discordant message. 

There is no final word on the question of negotiations 
among friends. One fact, however, appears significant above 
all others: Dealing with friends is by no means easier than 
negotiating with the enemy. It is, if anything, more difficult 
since it requires not only skill and watchfulness, but also 
finesse and a sense of humor. Unfortunately, the latter are 
not always available in sufficient quantity when needed, 
the main reason being that friends have a habit of getting 
on each other's nerves through prolonged periods of contact. 


The Cock Fight 
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“Essential Continuity” and the FSL 


her).” Invariably the statement is literally true. The 

reference, as every experienced member of the For- 
eign Service will recognize, is to a Foreign Service local 
employee. The speaker may be the principal officer, a sec- 
tion chief or the information officer, and he may be re- 
ferring to a technical assistant, an administrative aide, a 
cultural assistant, a messenger, or a driver. For most of us 
the indispensability of the local employees is such a truism 
that we occasionally take for granted the tremendous, ofh- 
cially uncalculated and incalculable contributions of our al- 
most 10,000 local employees throughout the world. 


T COULDN'T possibly run the place without him (or 


The history of the Foreign Service is studded with exam- 
ples of their steadfast devotion to duty, their display of 
physical courage above and beyond the normal call of duty, 
and the risks they have taken in emergencies. It records 
the case of the Chinese messenger mobbed by rioters because 
he refused to tell where Americans were hiding; and numer- 
ous cases of local employees in Iron Curtain countries who 
were persecuted, and sometimes imprisoned, for their loyalty 
to “the Americans.” Most of us have heard of the local 
employees who, under the aegis of a neutral country during 
the World War II years, continued to “protect American in- 
terests.” Less familiar is the tale of the Korean local em- 
ployee who after Pearl Harbor, with no neutral power to 
support him, maintained the American Consulate General 
in Seoul alone for four war years. Many of us can name 
locals to compare with the man now in a Far Eastern post 
who began his career in the old China posts and has taken 
exactly six weeks of annual leave in 27 years of service. To 
him, quite simply, “It is an honor to work for the U. S. 
Government.” We can vividly recall the man who, with 
never-failing patience and cheerfulness, guides people and 
baggage through difficult customs at all hours. And we have 
all heard visiting American businessmen say, “No, thank 
you, I don’t want to see the new Consul; I want to see 
Mr. M, who always knows exactly what I want and how to 
get it for me.” 


One Foreign Service Officer delights to tell the story of 
the tall, bearded non-English-speaking Sikh driver at the 
Embassy at Rangoon whose duty it was to take a visitor to 
the ShweDagon. The driver observed the guest remove his 


shoes and stockings and climb, barefooted and alone, through 
pouring rain, through the muddy arcades and long stairways 
to the top of the pagoda. Afterwards the guest, leaving by 
another staircase, became hopelessly lost in the mud of the 
lower streets. When found by the driver, the visitor was only 
concerned about being late for a luncheon engagement at a 
downtown hotel. The driver, shaking his head, drove swiftly 
through a few side streets and alleys, stopped and dashed 
into a modest home, which turned out to be his own. When 
he came out, carrying a bucket of hot soapy water, he 
indicated in sign language that the visitor should extend his 
still-drying, muddy feet to be washed. His only explanation 
consisted of the two English words “dangerous dirt.” 


Throughout the long history of a post, American officers 
experienced and inexperienced, come and go. The over-all 
responsibilities rest upon their shoulders; but it is the local 
employees who provide the essential continuity. Thus, at 
several posts today the senior commercial assistants are defi- 
nitely among the most “prestigious” and respected men in 
the community. The local employee greets, frequently trains, 
and within a few years says farewell to his “boss.” If the 
“boss” is open-minded, considerate, and thoughtful, the local 
employee considers himself lucky; if the “boss” is lazy, or 
opiniated, or uninformed and unwilling to learn, he still does 
his work, but with little joy, hoping for better luck next time. 


Early in his career every young officer should become 
acutely aware of the importance of establishing and main- 
taining mutual respect and understanding between Ameri- 
cans and permanent local employees. Experienced officers 
should constantly remember not to take their loyal service 
for granted. The morale and efficiency of many a post are 
directly affected by the sincerity and smoothness of this re- 
lationship. 


As many a senior officer can testify, the people he remem- 
bers most vividly, those he calls upon when he passes through 
a previous post, and those whom he greets at Christmas, if his 
peripatetic life prevents a closer association, are not his for- 
mer diplomatic or consular “contacts” but the post’s “F'SL’s.” 
The life-time friendships and warm associations between FS 
and FSL members are to be counted among the special bless- 
ings of life in the Foreign Service. 


(For current photographs of a few of our local employees see page 37) 
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APTAIN GRIFFIN remarked, as he pointed to a small river 
C to our right, “That’s where the Aucas killed the five 
American missionaries back in ’56.”” We were then crossing 
the northwestern edge of Auca territory, flying northeast in 
the “Spirit of Kansas City,” a Helio Courier, bound for 
Limoncocha, the new headquarters site of the Ecuadoran 
branch of the Summer Institute of Linguistics of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. There were four of us in the Helio 
Courier: Mr. Robert G. Schneider, Director of the Insti- 
tute’s Ecuadoran branch; Captain Robert Griffin, of the 
Jungle Aviation and Radio Service arm of the Institute 
(Jaars); my brother Eric and I. 


We had shortly before left Pastaza (Shell Mera), a jungle 
outpost built by the Shell Oil Company, and soon were fly- 
ing along the Napo river, following part of the route Orel- 
lana took when he discovered the Amazon, so named, ac- 
cording to one tradition, because he met Indians dressed 
in skirts who fought so fiercely he was reminded of the 
Amazons of mythology. 


Our destination appeared about an hour out of Pastaza 
and our eyes bulged with the truth of Bob Schneider’s prom- 
ise: “The jungle’s luxuriant richness reaches its virgin ma- 
turity in the loveliness of Limoncocha.” Beneath us, as we 
dropped towards the 600-meter airstrip, was the lake, a gem 
set in a blanket of greens dotted by towering, flowering 
trees; streams and marshland glinted silver as the sun 
caught them in our passage; multi-colored macaws and par- 
rots were busy at their quarrels; stately egrets, marble white 
statues, stood on the shores. On a small elevation facing the 
dawn were the hospitable, straw-thatched huts that mark the 
beginnings of the Institute’s new jungle base. 


The previous base had been on the Ilushin river, a tribu- 
tary of the Pastaza, where construction was started in Oct- 
tober, 1953. But heavy rains diverted the channel of the 
Pastaza into the base and initiated the search that, in 1957, 
discovered Limoncocha, a site ideal for linguistic studies; 
a rain forest Indian teacher training course, designed to 
prepare Indians, who will return to their tribal homes to 
teach their own peoples; agricultural experimentation and 
the teaching of agriculture suited to the needs of the no- 
madic jungle Indian, so that he may become anchored to 
the soil and be provided with an occupation that will facili- 
tate his absorption into the life of the nation; the operation 
of aircraft, since the lake provides an adequate area for 
hydroplanes and the airstrip can be extended to 1500 meters 
to accommodate multi-engined land planes; and the enjoy- 
ment of travellers. 


Limoncocha, the lake, gives birth to a river and its en- 
virons abound in all forms of tropical wildlife. It is some 


1. Chief of the Cofan tribe. 
Siona Indian preparing “dinner.” 


3. Jaguar hunting: F.S. Inspector Fulton Freeman, British Ambassador 
Herbert Gamble, Public Affairs Officer Larry Norrie, Major Glen Clark, 
the author, and Don Johnson, following native guide Martinez. 


4. Fulton Freeman watching for jungle activity on the Jivino. 
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two miles long by one mile wide, situated one and one- 
quarter miles to the north of the Napo and one and one- 
quarter miles to the east of the Jivino, a Napo tributary. 
While it is only a few miles from the equator and only some 
900 feet above sea level, it is fed by cold water springs and 
produces a coolness at night that makes sleeping under a 
light blanket comfortable. 


Opening the path from the airstrip to the settlement-in- 
building is a sign bearing the happy word “Bienvenido,” 
which typifies the Christian aura that surrounds Limonco- 
cha. And there to welcome us, too, were the couple in 
charge: Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Johnson, handsome and 
open-hearted Americans from Philadelphia and Seattle. 


I stopped in our walk to the Johnson’s home to take mo- 
tion pictures of what seemed to me to be a never-ending 
procession of fearless ants, each saucily carrying a gigantic 
leaf umbrella against the tropical noonday sun. We were in 
the heart of the Oriente and my excitement mounted as | 
heard the parrots and monkeys overhead. 


Two parakeets greeted us as we stepped into the Johnson’s 
two-room bungalow-on-stilts where Mrs. Johnson served us 
incredibly delicious food, including venison from a young 
buck shot in her front yard that morning. The fact of the 
venison promised good hunting. But a more exciting im- 
mediate possibility was offered: a twenty-five minute flight 
north to the Cofan Indians where Mr. and Mrs. Marlytle 
Borman of the Institute are working on an unwritten and 
previously unstudied language. 


The Cofanes are a tribe of 300 amiable persons, who live 
on the Aquarico, San Miguel, and Guamues rivers of the 
Ecuador-Colombia border area. They have been neither ab- 
sorbed nor dominated by immigrants. They are distrustful 
of outsiders, have remained independent in their own agri- 
cultural community life, and retain their own language and 
culture. Like most rain forest people, they are enslaved by 
addiction to narcotics and fear of evil spirits. 


We landed on a tiny JARs airstrip on the banks of the 
Aquarico river at Dureno, a Cofan village of some 65 ‘in- 
habitants, where the Bormans have been permitted to live 
since the spring of 1955. We arrived unannounced and the 
Indians complained at our having caught them without their 
holiday finery. But even in their “workday” costumes many 
sported a gay feather through their nostrils or wooden 
blocks through the lobes of the ears. I mollified the Chief 
by giving him a package of cigarettes and Capt. Bill Eddy 
of JAARs, our pilot, made the Chief even happier by giving 
him an all-day sucker. The Chief was so pleased that when 
he had finished the candy, he stuck the stick through his 


nose. 


At Limencocha. 


Jivaro Indians. 


Dayuma, Auca Indian girl living and studying with the members of the 

Institute at Limoncocha. 

4. Public Affairs Officer Larry Norrie, Don Johnson, in charge of the 
settlement at Limoncocha, and Major Glen Clark, head of the Inter-Ameri- 

can Geodetic Survey in Ecuador, in front of main jungle home near lake. 
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On our walk through the village the oddities that struck 
me most were the barbecuing of a caiman (alligator), the 
baskets full of kapok for poison darts, and the making of 
fibre-cord hammocks. The hammock is made so broad one 
can’t fall out and so comfortable one wonders how the Cofan 
manages to get any work done. 

The Bormans’ home is on a small island to which some 
Cofanes took us in a dugout canoe. There we saw the pho- 
netic alphabet the Bormans are compiling, and I marveled 
at the progress they have made. To let Borman speak for 
himself : 


“After about twenty months of living with the Cofanes we 
are glad to say that some of the barrier of distrust is break- 
ing down. Probably the fact that we have lived in their sight 
for that time and now have a fair grasp of the language has 
contributed to this, Also our son Randy’s arrival in Sep- 
tember, 1955, in Shell Mera, and his subsequent presence in 
our family life in Dureno has helped. A satisfactory alpha- 
bet is being checked out and literacy classes are to com- 
mence soon. These are the beginnings. Our greatest goal, 
the translation of the New Testament into the Cofan lan- 
guage, lies ahead. A far greater knowledge of the language, 
of fine shades of meaning, of abstractions and idiomatic ex- 
pressions will be necessary before this important task is 
completed.” 


Here I should like to digress for a moment to describe just 
a bit of the little that is known about Ecuador’s rain forest 
Indians. The tribes are isolated, some nomadic. But the In- 
stitute believes, after surveying large tracts of the jungle by 


Ambassador Ravndal reported in the October 1957 JOUR- 
NAL on his trip to the Archipiélago de Colon. 
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mule, canoe, plane and on foot, that there are some nine or 
ten ethnic groups which may be tentatively listed in order 
of importance as Jungle Quichua, Jivaro, Cayapa, Cofan, 
Colorado, Siona, Auca-Haurani, Auca-Aushiri, and Coai- 
quer. Each tribe speaks a different language. Those in the 
Oriente live on a “slash and burn” economy and vary in 
culture from the savage to the semi-civilized. None has any 
appreciable commerce; the Cofanes, none at all. 

The jungle Quichua or “Yumbo” tribe is a virile one, 
capable of assimilating neighboring groups who often use 
the jungle Quichua language for trading purposes. They 
are primarily located along the Bobonaza and Napo rivers 
and in a linguistic island around Loreto to the north of the 
Napo in the Napo-Pastaza province. But there are scat- 
tered groups of the Yumbo throughout the Oriente and if a 
rough estimate of their total number at between forty and 
sixty thousand should be reasonable, the jungle Quichuas 
would be among the more numerous of the tribes in the 
Amazon basin. They deal, principally, in skins, leche caspi 
(a jungle product like fine rubber substance), and gold 
washed along the course of the Napo and its upper tribu- 
taries. Miss Carolyn Orr is the Institute’s resident expert; 
and the organization’s technical orthographic committee is 
now studying for approval her jungle Quichua alphabet. 
However, the language has already been reduced to writing; 
and two primers, utilizing the now famous “psychopho- 
nemic”! method of teaching, are being utilized to teach the 
Yumbos to read and write their own language, of which an 
extensive vocabulary is now ready for delivery to the 
Ecuadoran Minister of Education. 

The notorious head-hunting Jivaros (“Shuaro”—“Ach- 
ual”), estimated to number some 20,000, are located in the 
province of Santiago-Morona, south of the Pastaza river, 
and extend into Northern Peru. Dr. Glen Turner and his 
family, who have their base at Chinimbi, a tributary of the 
Pastaza, represent the Institute among these now semi- 
civilized Indians.*. The Gospel Missionary Union also is at 
work among the Jivaros, doing linguistic analysis and trans- 
lation, and five primers, a joint effort with the Institute, 
have already been produced. 

The third largest group, the Cayapas, numbering about 
6,000, are found along the Cayapas river and its tributaries, 
in the province of Esmeraldas, as well as on the coast near 
the town of Esmeraldas. These banana-growing Indians are 
slowly being assimilated and already boast a handful of 
Spanish literates as well as twenty professed Christians. A 
Cayapa alphabet, a joint effort of the Missionary Church 
Association and the Institute, represented by Professor John 
Lindskoog, is nearly decided upon; and an extensive primer 
in the Cayapa tongue is ready for printing. 

The colorful 600 odd Colorados, who seldom work under 
people of foreign origin, and, interestingly, have employees 


1Phonemics, I’m told, is the science of devising alphabets. The 
psychophonemic method of teaching was devised by Dr. W. Cameron 
Townsend, the Institute’s Director General, and perfected by the 
Institute for the literacy of the jungle tribes. In the last pages of 
each primer, Spanish vocabulary and phrases replace the pure idiom. 
Thus the primer serves as a bridge by which the Indian may pass 
from his savage state to that of the civilization and culture of Ecuador. 

Though the Jivaros are now rated as semi-civilized, one can still 
get a genuine shrunken head on order, according to Dr. Wilburn 
Ferguson, in exchange for a shotgun. 
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of that origin, are concentrated at Céngoma in the vicinity 
of San Miguel, six hours by trail from Santo Domingo de 
los Colorados in the province of Pichincha. These remark- 
able Indians are only very slowly assimilating Ecuadoran 
culture, despite their proximity to Quito and a usable high- 
way that have made the Colorados a much-photographed 
tourist attraction. Their main industry, like that of the 
Cayapas, is the growing of bananas. Their language is be- 
lieved to be in the same family as the Cayapa. 

The Siona language, which is spoken by from 600 to 1,000 
Indians in the Napo-Pastaza province and in the north- 
eastern sector of the Oriente on the Cuyabeno river, with 
dialects extending into Colombia on the Putumayo river as 
well as south to Peru, is still untranslated and little about 
the people is as yet known. However, Mr. Orville Johnson 
and family, who recently succeeded in locating at Siona on 
the Cuyabeno river and are engaged in linguistic analysis 
there, have discovered that the Sioanans, like the Cofanes, 
do not engage in commerce. 

The naked, nomadic Auca-Huaranis occupy a large area 
which is bounded roughly by the Napo to the north, the 
Arajuno to the west, the Villano to the south, and well down 
the Tiputini to the east. They are reputedly the most sav- 
age of the Oriente Indians and are understood to kill not 
only all non-Aucas whom they find violating one of their 
taboos, even unwittingly, but also those of their own who 
have associated with anything non-Auca. What is known 
about them has been learned from Aucas who have fled to 
the outside and from the notes and photographs taken by 
the five American missionaries before they were killed by 
the Aucas in January 1956. Miss Rachel Saint, whose broth- 
er was one of those killed, has a linguistic center on “San 
Carlos,” an hacienda of Seftor Carlos Sevilla along the 
Anzu river, and through the joint efforts of the Institute and 
“Christian Missions in Many Lands,” a satisfactory tenta- 
tive Auca alphabet has been devised. 


Excepting, so far as is known, only the Aucas and the 
Cofanes, the tribes of the Oriente exist almost entirely under 
the feudal “patron” system. The patr6én does not own his 
Indians physically, but has control of their labor for which 
usually he pays in over-valued commodities. 

The flight from Dureno back to Limoncocha was made in 
time to land before 6:00 p.m.* We had the choice of spend- 
ing the evening hunting jaguar, spear fishing, or “shining 
*gators.” We chose shining ’gators and had fabulous luck. 
Those who have picked up an alligator’s eyes at night and 
have silently approached for the shot, ignorant of whether 
the quarry is a dangerous monster or merely a three-footer, 
know the excitement we shared. 

We slept in one of some fifteen temporary structures,’ and 
there was no mosquito, other insect, or snake to disturb us. 


3One of JAars’ safety rules is that none of their planes shall be 
in the air after that hour. 


4These temporary structures will be replaced as soon as the saw- 
mill, which is now being installed at Limoncocha, begins producing 
the lumber from the best of woods that abound in the vicinity. A 
permanent two-plane hangar is already in service. The maintenance 
of planes and radio require solid protection against the humidity and 
violent storms of the Amazon jungle. 


After breakfast we used a dugout canoe with outboard motor 
to reach a jungle trail where our crashing noise, as we 
plodded awkwardly ahead, gave ample notice of our where- 
abouts to the deer, jungle cats and wild pig whose tracks in 
the trail clearly indicated they had very recently departed.® 

Later in the afternoon we explored the river, shot some 
birds and, not having other equipment, tried fishing with 
deep sea lures. The waters teem with fish. But they didn’t 
bite and we subsequently learned from the Indians, who 
pulled out a six-foot “catfish” while we were there, that they 
spear them or catch them with worms or a hunk of meat. 

The next morning at breakfast before leaving for Pastaza, 
refueling stop and last airstrip before the Eastern Cordillera, 
we listened to JAARS radio service, which maintains commu- 
nications between Quito, Limoncocha, the tribal outposts and 
the planes in flight. It was good to hear that the Corazon 
pass was open and that, therefore, we would be able to carry 
on from Pastaza to Quito. 

“The Spirit of Kansas City,” the-latest addition to JAARs’ 
“Inter-American Friendship Fleet,” was ready at the air- 
strip for our return flight. I looked at it with pride, for it 
represents people-to-people aid of the best kind. Funds for 
its purchase were solicited and obtained from citizens of 
Kansas City. This “Helio Courier” type of aircraft is con- 
sidered ideal for servicing logistic needs under the difficult 
jungle conditions, having proven itself in the work already 
accomplished by its older companion Helio Courier, the 
“City of Chicago,” a gift of the citizens of that other great 
American city. The “City of Chicago” has inaugurated 
eleven jungle airstrips, contributing thus to the well-being 
of Indians and others in isolated areas, as demonstrated, 
for example, by the ministrations of Dr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Eichenberger. For the doctor was then no longer restricted 
to the occasional availability of a hydroplane, but could use 
any one of all the Institute’s aircraft to carry on clinics 
among tribes of the Oriente, while his wife, a medical tech- 
nologist, handled the laboratory analyses.‘ 

As we took off from Limoncocha to return to Quito my 
heart jumped, my eyes misted at the sight of the Johnsons 
gaily waving farewell. Their gesture was so significant of 
the Institute’s personnel, happy, competent, frontier-braving 
Americans who think not of their own well-being but of the 
well-being of others. And on our flights along the Napo 
and over the Cordillera my dream was of the tourists who 
will come to Limoncocha, pearl of Western Amazonia, share 
my happiness there, and in so doing contribute to the de- 
velopment of vast jungle riches both human and economic. 


5The Johnsons have seen jaguar within a few yards of their home. 


6Due to its isolation from civilization, each linguistic outpost has 
its own radio station under the overall supervision of engineers 
Willias Kramer and Edmund Meginbir. Their use has averted epi- 
demics and other physical dangers and has expedited the transmis- 
sion of official messages, most often of the Ministry of Defense. An 
ADF (radio beam) is about to be installed at Limoncocha for the 
use of both military and commercial aircraft, courtesy of the Institute. 


7By radio, Dr. Eichenberger was frequently able to diagnose and 
prescribe for many diseases, enabling the resident linguist at the tri- 
bal outpost, who has on hand a supply of basic medicines as well as 
Dr. Eichenberger’s handbook on the prevalent tropical diseases, to 
treat the sick intelligently. 
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The Potomac rises as a small stream 


P otomac P. ortra it in the Appalachians near the far south- 


western corner of the State of Maryland. 
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Security Storage Company 
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Established 1890 as the Safe Deposit and Storage Department 
American Security and Trust Company 
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1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Suburban Depository: 
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American Security 1s well 
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How It Can Serve You.” 
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“Stalin's Failure in China—1924-1927”’ 


IstoRY has needed a clearer picture of this momentous 

first episode of China’s Nationalist Revolution. Dearth 
of reliable material and the intricate involvement of Chinese 
events with Moscow's larger problems—particularly the 
Stalin-Trotsky feud—have made it difficult to fill that need. 
Mr. Brandt’s book is a valuable contribution which reflects 
his competence in both Chinese and Russian fields. A fea- 
ture is helpful new material obtained from the Trotsky Ar- 
chives and from Mao Tse-Tung’s one-time party peer, Chang 
Kuo-t'ao. This material permits some sharper delineations 
of key events and personalities and Trotsky’s attacks on 
Stalin’s policy, while proving Trotsky himself a poor inter- 
preter of the China scene, help to illuminate Stalin’s blunder- 
ing course. 

To follow the author through the main (1924-27) drama 
on which his book is focused, the reader of course needs 
perspective, and Mr. Brandt, within limited space, provides 
much assistance. Stage-setting chapters outline the main 
motives and moves leading to the crucial arrangements ap- 
proved by Stalin and Sun Yat-sen for Soviet aid to Sun’s 
Kuomintang (KMT) and for the novel “alliance” that was 
to bring members of the newly formed Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) into the KMT as “individuals only.” Equally 
useful is the epilogue, in which Mr. Brandt broadly analyzes 
both Stalin’s and Trotsky’s misjudgments in the light, of 
Chinese Communism’s actual course (extended sketchily to 
about 1936). 

As the main curtain lifts, the Russians are helping the 
KMT rebuild its party and army, while the CCP rapidly 
permeates the lower political echelons and monopolizes in- 
citement of the masses. Events soon spell trouble—between 
a KMT seeking a unified sovereign nation through extinction 
of war-lordism and foreign controls, with use of Communist 
propaganda skill but a passing tactic, and a CCP which 
sees the KMT’s Nationalist Revolution as mere preparation 
for Communism’s “Socialist Revolution,” with all-out inter- 
class war. 


Each following scene reveals the same basic reasons for 
Stalin’s failure. He misunderstands Chinese events and men, 


“STALIN’S FAILURE IN CHINA—1924-1927. By Conrad Brandt, 
Harvard University Press, 1958, 178 pages. $4.75 (written under joint 
sponsorship of the Russian Research Center and the Research Pro- 
gram in Chinese Economic and Political Studies, Harvard University) . 
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Reviewed by A. SaBin CHASE 


partly because of confused intelligence from his agents, but 
primarily because Trotsky’s fierce challenge of his leadership 
involves making a domestic issue of China policy and so 
goads Stalin into stubborn maintenance of unrealistic as- 
sumptions and theories that are useless for Chinese actuali- 
ties. Only the KMT army can—and will—win the National- 
ist Revolution—for Stalin. The later Socialist Revolution’s 
success can only be assured by orthodox development of a 
to-be-presumed potential of China’s “urban proletariat” to 
accomplish it. Untrustworthy peasants can only be of auxili- 
ary use and must meanwhile be kept from undermining the 
needed KMT army. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s swift military successes against the war 
lords serve but to confirm Stalin’s enthusiasm for the army’s 
indispensability. When, therefore, the CCP, whose advance, 
student-spread propaganda has materially aided Chiang’s 
victories, uses its popular influence to stage peasant snd 
urban labor uprisings, Stalin each time gives Chiang per- 
mission—or forgiveness—for strong-arm coups that largely 
nullify them. He restricts agitation to KMT needs and goes 
on strengthening the KMT as the only permissible armed 
force. 


Chiang’s 1927 Shanghai coup, relentlessly smashing the 
CCP labor movement's prospects, finally opens Stalin’s eyes 
to Chiang’s “betrayal.” Yet, as the main curtain drops, he 
is still burning his fingers in further disastrous experiments 
and is generally neglecting the real promise of Mao’s peasant 
line. 


“Foreign Service Types” 
by Howard R. Simpson 


The Cultural Affairs Officer 
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To me, the book seems to bring out with new clarity the 
timely lesson that Communist “help” cannot overthrow a 
nationalist cause so long as the latter’s leadership maintains 
over-all progress in improving the national welfare and dig- 
nity and can approach Chiang’s ability (retained until the 
cataclysmic Japanese War) to see that the “help” is kept 
within Nationalism’s needs and without decisive military 
power. Some Arab leaders might find “Stalin’s Failure in 
China” of interest. 


As for other lessons learned, it would be interesting to 
know how far Stalin’s and Mao’s experiences in the 1920's 
influenced their respective later policies. As Mr. Brandt 
notes, Stalin’s behavior revealed distrust of Mao over many 
years and, around 1945.48, also suggested distaste for new 
involvement in China’s civil war. And what of the new, 
close alliance established for mutual exploitation of Mao’s 
1949 triumph? Are, then, Peking and Moscow now the 
joint, ultimate, lucky reapers of Chiang’s 1927 victory—with 
no more unhappy lessons to learn? How joint, how ulti- 
mate, how lucky? How long will the victors’ partnership be 
lucky for Peking’s goals in Asia—much less for the Chinese 
people? Will Moscow always deem lucky its alliance with a 
China it must not weaken, yet may ill afford to strengthen 
indefinitely? May China Policy one day be tied in with an- 
other Kremlin-shaking feud? 


*“*Poland’s Peaceful Revolution” 


by Ricuarp T. Davies 


Subtitled “Tke Story of Poland’s Peaceful Revolution,” 
this book tells how and why Wladyslaw Gomulka returned 
to power in October, 1956. With her husband, New York 
TIMEs correspondent Sydney Gruson, Flora Lewis spent the 
years 1946-1949 and 1956-1958 in Warsaw. During the 
earlier period, she saw Gomulka read out of the Polish Com- 
munist party as a “rightist deviationist.” During the latter 
period, she saw him return to the helm of the party in the 
“Polish October.” Profiting by her intimate acquaintance 
with Polish post-war politics and her wide acquaintanceships 
among participants in the events described, Miss Lewis ana- 
lyzes the forces that brought Gomulka back to power in the 
face of Soviet opposition. The nation-wide revulsion against 
the secret police; growing unrest among the youth; the re- 
volt of the intellectuals; Krushchev’s “secret” attack on 
Stalin; the refusal of the workers to continue producing 
for an economy which denied them an equitable reward— 
each of these, and of the other elements that culminated in 
the “peaceful revolution,” is examined, related to the others, 
and placed in perspective against the ever-present back- 
ground of Polish national courage. Scholars will find errors 
of fact and judgment in Miss Lewis’ brief summary of Polish 
history before 1945. This book, however, was written for 
laymen who wish to know how a country militarily at the 
complete mercy of the Soviet Union came to re-assert its 
self-respect. Miss Lewis tells this story with knowledge, wit, 
and sympathy, in prose that is always readable and often 
exciting. 


“A CASE HISTORY OF HOPE,” by Flora Lewis. Doubleday & 
_ Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1958. $3.95. 
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to 
IMMIGRATION LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Frank L. Auerbach 


Brings up to date its parent volume by incorporating all enactments in 
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Attention: Gordon B. Lamb 


1. Quito. After his swearing-in as a Foreign Service Officer in 
the Quito residence of his father, Ambassador Christian M. Ravn- 
dal, young Frank Ravndal is congratulated by Ecuadoran Foreign 
Minister Carlos Tobar Zaldumbide. From left to right: Mrs. 
Frank Ravndal, Frank Ravndal, Ecuadoran Foreign Minister 
Carlos Tobar, Mrs. Adela Tobar, Ambassador Christian M. Ravn- 
dal and Mrs, Ravndal. 


2. Rovigo. Consul Charles M. Gerrity of Venice made the open- 
ing speech at the exhibit of modern American paintings held in 
Rovigo, a city in the Venice Consular District. Looking at the pic- 
tures are Mrs. Pandozy, wife of the Prefect in Rovigo province and 
Consul Gerrity. 


3. Bangkok. Their Majesties, the King and Queen of Thailand, 
arriving at the Ministry of Culture auditorium for the Royal Com- 
mand Performance of the USIS production of “The Teahouse of 
the August Moon.” From left to right: Richard M. McCarthy, 
retiring Director of USIS Bangkok, Mrs. J. Howard Garnish, wife 
of the present Director, Mr. Garnish, Ambassador U. Alexis John- 
son, Her Majesty Queen Sirikit and His Majesty King Phumipol. 
4. Amsterdam. Pieter Farjon (left), Dutch member of the staff of 
the American Consulate General, was presented a Thirty Years’ 
Service Certificate and pin by Consul General Robert P. Chalker. 
Mr. Farjon joined the staff in 1925, but owing to the fact that the 
four years in the service of the Swiss Consulate looking after 
American interests during the war did not count towards his 
length of service, it required 34 instead of 30 years for him to 
accumulate sufficient service for this award. 


5. Kobe. F. S. Locals Mrs. Tsuta Kawamoto, Miss Mitsu Handa, 
and Mr. Hisao Sakamoto are honored at length of service award 
ceremony. They have had 33, 20 and 10 years service, respective- 
ly, at the Kobe-Osaka Consulate General. Here Consul General 
George H. Emery is shown presenting her award to Mrs. Kawa- 
moto. Also shown are Vice Consul Russell A. Price, Consul H. 
Kenneth Baker, and on Mr. Emery’s left, Miss Handa and Mr. 
Sakamoto. 


6. Rangoon. Kim Gwan Chan, Burmese member of the local staff 
of the Embassy, received from Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy 
a Cash Performance Award of $50.00. This Incentive Award was 
given to Mr. Chan for his outstanding work. Pictured from left 
to right: Allan Chan, son of Kim Gwan Chan; Mr. Chan; Am- 
bassador McConaughy; Carl J. Nelson, Political Officer; Herbert, 
D. Spivack, Chief of the Political Section of the Embassy. 


7. Sonora. Raul H. Castro, formerly a member of the local staff 
at the American Consulate at Agua Prieta, Sonora, Mexico, being 
sworn in as a Superior Court Judge in a ceremony at Tucson. Mr. 
Castro immigrated to the United States and put himself through 
the University of Arizona Law School at Tucson by serving as a 
Spanish instructor. After his graduation Mr. Castro practiced law 
in Tucson. In 1954 he was elected County Attorney of Pima 
County and was re-elected in 1956. Last year he was elected 
Superior Court Judge of Pima County. 


8. Cairo. Upon his retirement, Naguib Milad, Egyptian member 
of the local staff of the Embassy, received from Ambassador Hare 
a gold pin set with a diamond and a certificate for completion of 
43% years of service. 


9. Paris. The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States meet at 
the Quai d’Orsay to discuss developments on the Berlin situation. 
Shown from left to right: Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs; David K. E. Bruce, Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany; Martin Joseph Hillenbrand, Chief 
of the Bureau of German Affairs; Livingston T. Merchant, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for European Affairs; John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State; G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor of the State 
Department; Amory Houghton, Ambassador to France; John H. 
Whitney, Ambassador to the United Kingdom; Loftus E. Becker, 
Legal Advisor. 
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ARLINGTON REALTY 


Multiple listing service. 
Offering a complete real : 
estate service throughout 
Northern Virginia. New 
and re-sale homes in a 
variety of designs and 
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FHA LENDING AGEN- 
CY. GI financing  avail- 
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CR: 3-3140 


403 West Lee Hwy., Fairfax, Va. 


DESIGNATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Now Class 2 to be Consuls General 
Tomtinson, John D. YuitaLo, J. Raymond 
To FSO-3 
Lippe, Irvin S. 
To FSO-4 
Situ, Norman L. 
To FSO-5 
Gatto, Louis A. 
To FSO-6 


Haucen, Mrs. Aasta B. 
PrateK, Bernard F. 


Cuoate, Miss Nannette 
Contin, Michael M. 
Foote, Miss Eleanor E. 


To FSO-7 


Mitts, Henry R. 

Potter, Miss Jane M. 
Reyno.ps, Jerry M. 
Roman, Paul 

THURTELL, Miss Thelma R. 
Woo ttons, Sidney L. 


AnprRANovicH, Andrew 
Caripp1, Charles A. 

Currtr, Shelby M., Jr. 
Edward J. 
GrOGHEGAN, Miss Kathryn M. 
Martin, Mrs. Marcia L, 
Mayo, Mrs. Wilma E. 


FSS’s to be Consuls 


The Honorable Philip Young, Ambassador 
to The Netherlands, and Mrs. Young 


travels to and from EUROPE 
on the s.s. UNITED STATES 


Traveling on the world’s fastest ship is like 
taking a vacation before your vacation. There’s 
time for fun ... room to relax . . . and the finest 
food and service afloat or ashore. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


TEL. Digby 4-5800 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Benson, Raymond E. 
Carrot, Philip W. 
Cox, Earl Blake 
Crawrorp, Robert W. 
Emricu, Duncan B. M. 
Hanson, Arnold C. 


Paul E. 
Lent, Robert F. 
Macuire, Edward B. 
Tuatn, Harold R. 
We Ty, Fred W. 


FSRO’s to be Consuls 


Leland C. 
Keston, Leon 
Kirtey, Louis L. 


Powe LL, Boyce E. 
ZAWADZKI, Casimir T. 


FSRO to be Vice Consul & Secretary 


Byers, Wheaton B. 


FSRO’s to be Vice Consuls 


Baker, Dale H. 
Cieary, Warren P. 
Joseph O. 
McKay, Charles F. 


Mancuam, Jack M. 
Matuers, William C. 
Witson, Dorwin M. 


FSRO’s to be Secretaries 


Baker, Robert J. 
Benper, John L. 
Caper, F, Willard 
Gitsinn, David L. 
Gorpon, Marcus J. 
GREINER, Jerome W. 
Kararis, George T. 


Litte.t, Harrington 
Naber, Seymour I, 
Oser, Richard 
Roessner, William P. 
TANEN, Ted M. G: 
TeRJELIAN, John H. 


WHITTINGHILL, Robert B. 


At Cocktail Parties 


“Guests (at cocktail parties) generally move clockwise 
around the room, and the people who matter . . . move with 
the general movement and at very much the average speed. 
Those who appear to be glued to the wall, usually deep in 
conversation with people they meet every week, are nobodies. 
Those who jam themselves in the corners are the timid and 
feeble. Those who drift into the center are the eccentric 
and the merely silly.”—C. N. Parkinson, reprinted in the 
Rome Embassy News Bulletin. 
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THE CHANGING FACE 
OF ISTANBUL 


By Nettie MINER 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Kemal Atatiirk, 

Turkey's first president, established the 
capital of new, republican Turkey in the 
village of Ankara, in the steppes of Asia 
Minor. To forsake the two-thousand-year- 
old city of Constantinople, the great capi- 
tal of the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires, 
was a drastic decision but Atatiirk was a 
drastic man. 


To him Constantinople represented much 
that he despised: foreign domination (the 
Allies were then in occupation) and de- 
cadence (the Ottoman Sultans of that time 
had governed weakly). Then, too, the posi- 
tion of the city would continue to expose 
it to foreign pressure, and although Ata- 
tiirk was determined to westernize Turkey 
through his new republic, he wished to ne- 
gotiate with the West only on the basis of 
equality. And the first move was to be 
his, not theirs. 


There were sentimental reasons, too, for 
the choice of the new capital. It was in 
Ankara that the small group of national- 
ists, who called themselves Kemalists, had 
by sheer will and desperate determination, 
organized the force that had defied the 
Otteman government in Constantinople, 
disputed the Allied plans to partition 
Turkey, and thrown the conquering Greeks 
out of Asia Minor into the Aegean. Also, 
in building a new “Turkey for Turks,” 
Ankara was a suitable location far from 
the atmosphere of cosmopolitan and _ poly- 
glot Constantinople. The victorious Kemal, 
from his Ankara aerie could now, free from 
outside pressure and influence; present his 
terms both to his Ottoman compatriots and 
to their western friends. 


In central Asia Minor Ankara rose from 
a small town to a busy, flourishing, gov- 
ernment city largely concerned with poli- 
tics and the westernization of the people 
of Turkey. The western hat took the place 
of the fez; Latin characters replaced the 
Arabic script; schools formerly attached 
to the mosques were closed and were grad- 
ually replaced by government schools. 


The old capital was neglected and almost 
forgotten. There was little upkeep of pub- 
lic buildings and roads, no repair and con- 
struction to speak of. If space was needed 
for a municipal office or warehouse, the 
local officials merely appropriated old pal- 
aces and beautiful homes and turned them 
into bureaus and dumps. If fires destroyed 
sections of the town, the empty shells of 
buildings often stood for months and years 

a dismal, charred wasteland. 


Today Constantinople, now Istanbul, is 
the scene of vast and drastic changes. The 
once abandoned city, so long neglected, is 
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being remodelled and modernized. Dyna- 
mite sets off thunderous reverberations as 
the old buildings are torn down. Bull. 
dozers and trucks rumble through town 
bringing in new construction material. 


Few districts remain untouched. The 
former heart of the city is opening up into 
wide squares and boulevards. Street afte: 
street of shops and houses, old or new, 
disappear overnight and scrapers and ley- 
ellers move in to prepare the thirty-meter- 
wide roads which, by order from Ankara. 
must take their place. So extensive at 
times is the area being cleared that an 
American sailor, on leave here shortly after 
the Suez crisis, was heard to remark: “Gee. 
I didn’t know Istanbul had been bombed!” 


Block after block of new jerry-built sub- 
urbs fan out from the city over what was 
formerly open country along the hills above 
the Bosphorus, while below, along its 
shores, such sections of the charming, old 
villages as interfere with the advance of 
the new waterfront boulevard, are ruthless- 
ly pushed into the sea. 


In the Golden Horn, blocks of buildings 
are coming down on one shore and on the 
other new docks and warehouses are going 
up. The great port is busy once again. 
Ships disgorge tons of material onto docks 
that are being raodernized and improved to 
cope with the new business of a new city. 


The population, in its effort to go about 
its business in the confusion of a city un- 
der construction, is frustrated at every turn 
by what is, at times, a complete state of 
chaos. Yesterday’s bus or trolley s~-vice is 
rerouted without adequate notice. One 
sees block-long queues of patient conmut- 
ers, hoping for a ride to work in a “dol- 
mus,” taxis running like buses along fixe: 
routes. Last week’s grocer or butcher shop 
is often a mass of rubble, and the leveller 
is hard at work where last month stoud a 
flourishing market. 


Many shopkeepers have lost their shops 
and their means of livelihood. New shops 
are few and priced prohibitively. Many 
also have lost their homes and new homes. 
like new shops, are few and expensive. 
Some rage and grumble in their confusion 
and frustration; others watch sadly while 
the old and picturesque vanish to make 
way for the new, the gly, the practical. 
Romantics—Turks and foreigners alike— 
are saddened by the disappearance of much 
of the charm of old Istanbul. The narrow 
cobblestone streets with their rows of at- 
tractive, dark, wooden houses, whose bal- 
conies almost touch one another overhead, 
will soon be gone. One will seek in vain 
the charming garden coffee house shaded 
in the spring by lush, overhanging wisteria 
vines. 


The resident who has lived through the 
mess and the noise, the inconvenience and 
the discomfort in his particular district, 
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finally awakens one morning to the realization that all is strangely 
-till. He steps out of his house to find a fine, wide, smooth road on 
which his bus is once more running. He no longer bumps and jogs to 
work over cobblestones and holes. He no longer sits waiting in his 
hus in tied-up traffic. He no longer sits at his window contemplating 
rows of dirty, tumbledown houses, but looks out over the blue Bos- 
phorus, or across the port to his fine city, or out to sea. He raved 
and ranted last year, but today his district looks clean, tidy and open. 
Perhaps there is something to be said for all this mess, he thinks to 
himself. Perhaps, when the final job is done, there will be something 
fine and beautiful. It will be different, yes; but it will be something 
to be proud of. 


But not quite all of Istanbul is changing. In spite of the tremendous 
projects underway, thought has been given to preservation, Those 
who feared for the monuments can rest assured, for a section of the 
Department of Education concerned with Byzantine antiquities is 
striving, with limited funds, to explore, repair and restore the few 
buildings remaining of that era. For years, those conscious of the 
great heritage of their city, had lamented the neglect of the fine fifth- 
century walls of the city, of Byzantine churches with their mosaics 
and frescoes, of the great mosques, tombs and fountains of Ottoman 
art. There had been little time or even thought in the days of new 
nationalism for antiquities. There had, on the contrary, been a 
definite move to discourage mosque building and repair. 


Today, the land walls of Byzantium, pierced by the Turks in 1453 
on the day they took the city from the Greek emperors, are being 
restored, and the repair of the sea walls will follow. In the old 
Christian churches superb mosaics and frescoes, hidden for centuries, 
are being uncovered and restored by experts of many nationalities— 
Turks, Americans, Britons and Italians. The interior of the finest 
mosque of Istanbul, that of Suleiman the Magnificent, built in the 
16th century by the master architect, Sinan, is a meshwork of scaffold- 
ing. Outside, too, its minarets are encased in scaffolding, as are 
several hundred minarets all over the city, the suburbs and villages. 
Other little gems, mosques and fountains of historical and artistic 
value, are suddenly appearing out of seclusion, for all to admire, as 
blocks of tumbledown houses that have hidden them for generations, 
disappear in the wake of wreckers and bulldozers. 


Most monuments of value will, in time, be restored and this preser- 
vation will have unchanged the famous silhouette of Istanbul. It will 
look the same to the traveller who comes by sea; the walled city will 
look the same to the traveller who arrives by land; it will look differ- 
ent only to the inhabitant gazing from his window, for he will be 
seeing it for the first time as it should be seen. And as the big job 
continues and eventually ends, and with its end comes prosperity, 
convenience and comfort, the heart of the city will have changed— 
for the better—but the face of Istanbul, with its hills, its domes and 
minarets, its ancient walls, its Bosphorus and Golden Horn will not 
have altered and never will. 
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The Intellectual in Action 


BEGIN with a comment by the Greek citizen Pericles, who 
had so much to do with the public life of Athens. 

Unlike other cities, Athens expects every citizen to take an 
interest in public affairs; and, as a matter of fact, most 
Athenians have some understanding of public affairs. We do 
believe in knowledge as a guide to action; we have a power 
of thinking before we act, and of acting too, whereas many 
peoples can be full of energy if they do not think, but when 
they reflect they begin to hesitate. We like to make friends 
abroad by doing good and giving help to our neighbors; and 
we do this not from some calculation of self-interest but in 
the confidence of freedom in a frank and fearless spirit. I 
would have you fix your eyes upon Athens day by day, 
contemplate her potentiality—not merely what she is but 
what she has the power to be, until you become her lovers. 
Reflect that her glory has been built up by men who knew 
their duty, and had the courage to do it. Make them your 
examples and learn from them that the secret of happiness 
is freedom, and the secret of freedom, courage. 


This is also the secret of Athens’ greatness in the greatest 
days of Greek civilization. I believe that what Pericles has 
said is profoundly true. We all know what he means when 
he says that people can be full of energy when they do not 
think, but when they reflect they begin to hesitate. The man 
of caution, or the man who is doing well and who feels happy 
with things as they are, is annoyed to be asked to reflect on 
himself, or he senses danger to his own situation in the 
possibility that he may be wrong. 

This in a real sense is the reason for the suspicion held 
in some quarters of America for the intellectual. The intel- 
lectual, the social critic, the thoughtful citizen, put things 
in doubt. They question what exists, and make anxious those 
who have adapted themselves fully to what exists. The kind 
of self-confidence needed by a person or a country is the kind 
which has a frank and fearless spirit, which has no fear of 
being questioned or criticized. There is a difference, of 
course, between self-confidence and complacency. Compla- 
cency wishes to ignore criticism, to prevent it, or to explain 
it away. It is thoughtless and mindless, and it is based on 
self-interest. 


What Is An Intellectual? 


Self-confidence is built upon an honest appraisal of the 
reality of things. It is based on the belief in knowledge as 
a guide to action. The union of thought and action, the 
creation of the ideal from the materials of the real, the desire 
to imagine what can be in place of what is—these are the 
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elements of a philosophy which defines the true intellectual 
in action. 

We have no separate intellectual class in this country, and 
it is my hope that we never will. The ideal society is one in 
which the citizens think for themselves and do not want 
others to do their thinking for them. There are, of course, 
intellectuals in every society, and there are intellectuals in 
America. But in America they do not form a class of 
political or social leaders whose function it is to think for 
the rest. Many of our political leaders take pride in not 
being intellectuals and take pains to make it clear that they 
are regular Americans without any intellectual connections. 
The intellectual in America is tested by his society in the 
same way as anyone else—by his ability to perform the 
tasks he undertakes. If he is a novelist, can he write books 
which are interesting, which have in them the ring of truth, 
which compel the attention of the reader to the image of 
human life which they proclaim? If he is a newspaper 
writer, can he get down the facts, can he perform his task 
of inforniing the reader? If he is a composer, can his 
music command the attention of musicians, can he write 
for opera, for full orchestra, for dancers? If he is an educa- 
tor, has he anything to say which can persuade his listener 
or evoke a response toward the ideas he advocates? 

In that case, who is the American intellectual? He is to 
be found in many areas of American society. The writer, 
certainly, the novelist, the editor, the poet, the playwright, 
movie and television writer, the teacher, the government 
official, the scientist. But every scientist and every teacher, 
for example, is not an intellectual. A person who teaches 
or who carries out research may perform his task without a 
serious interest in the ideas with which he operates. An 
intellectual, in other words, is a person who is interested 
in ideas and carries on a serious intellectual life of his own. 
If he has no private world of ideas, he is merely a practi- 
tioner or a technician in the field of ideas. 


There are corporation executives who are seriously in- 
terested in the theory and practice of corporate enterprise, 
in economics, in political philosophy, in public affairs, and 
are among the American intellectuals. I submit that the man 
who wishes to make a contribution to his society, whether 
as an office-worker, a carpenter, or a college professor, must 
have some degree of interest in ideas and some degree of 
ability to deal with them. Otherwise, he has eliminated the 
dimension of his life which has to do with himself as a 
person, his citizenship, his sense of public responsibility, 
his relation to his own time. It is for this reason that I 
believe that every boy and girl must have a full opportunity 
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for education, not merely for vocational training, but for 
sharing in the intellectual life of his society, in whatever 
degree his capacities and interests may allow. 


The ideal for American society is therefore one in which 
the intellectual and aesthetic interests of the citizens are an 
element in the daily life of the country. For this reason | 
welcome the mass culture which is so often despised by our 
social critics, and I believe that the spread of mass culture 
through television, radio, magazines, and newspapers and 
every part of the mass media is a significant part of the 
development of America as a civilization. For a similar 
reason I welcome the impending expansion of our college 
population, without fear that in such an expansion our 
intellectual standards will be lowered and our educational 
system debased. 


This is not to say that I look to a time when the interests 
of our advanced intellectuals—research scientists, historians, 
poets, philosophers, or writers—will be shared by the entire 
population. This is not a natural or attainable goal, since 
those who are at work in particular areas of intellectual ad- 
vancement must by definition be involved with ideas which 
will not be immediately available to everyone. It is to say 
that the dissemination of ideas and the enjoyment of art on a 
mass scale has a positive effect on raising the level of in- 
tellectual interest and information by the total population. 
By putting more of our young people and the adult popula- 
tion into the stream of mass culture we do not debase stan- 
dards. we create new possibilities for the development of 
higher standards. It is the responsibility of the rest of us 
who already make some claim to intellectual interests and 
values to seize every opportunity to encourage the spread of 
thinking, whether this be carried out in the home, in the 
community, at PTA meetings, in the school, adult education 
courses, in television, radio, magazines, or college. . 


Our Culture—As the Young See It 


“Success for me,” says one student who speaks for many 
of his contemporaries, “would mean a job I could leave 
after eight hours and that would provide for self-fulfillment 
within a framework of inconspicuous luxury.” 


Now surely this is an over-modest demand, and much less 
a demand than the young should be making. The demands 
are not less because this generation is less idealistic than its 
predecessors. It is more talented, better educated, better 
able to handle its problems, and is genuinely concerned with 
human values. But it has heen taught by its society to re- 
cognize the advantages of material success and personal 
security, but not the means of translating idealism into pro- 
ductive action. This seems to me to be the responsibility of 
the contemporary teacher. 


I turn to another student, with a different view of life 
and a different view of his society. He is speaking of the 
culture he finds around him, in his university and in his 
country. 


Everywhere is blah, and when our own blah stops like a 
toy that has run down, we turn on television and the phono- 
graph to stuff the void. Everywhere, in the subway, in the 
airport waiting-room, in rest rooms even, the music plays and 
races through our veins like a file of ants—but only while 
the Wurlitzer whirls. When we run out of dimes, when the 


joint closes up for the night, not one beat remains in our 
bones. Only a pre-dawn inquietude. But, happy to report, 
we are slowly erasing this unpleasantness from our daily 
schedule: with the pocket-sized radio, we soon will never 
walk alone. 


We have no other-rooms, no private dens, we do not have 
the back-shops Montaigne advised all men to keep: our 
hearts are public houses. . . 


Wine needs time and the darkness of a cellar. But the 
minute we receive any juice at all, we spill it out before it 
can assume an intoxicating dimension: hence the flatness of 
our speech and of our lives... . 


If this is the character of our culture, as seen by the 
young, if, in fact, all the generalizations about conformity, 
security-mindedness, complacency, and banality are true— 
what is the solution? How do we get nonconformity, bold- 
ness, daring, excitement, flavor, freshness, originality ? 


Again, it would be easy to condemn. But we have had 
much of that. It is a negative time. But the question is. 
What do we do? 


Let the Poem Speak for Itself! 


One thing we who are in the colleges can do is to concern 
ourselves with the life of the intellect and the imagination 
again, and remind ourselves and the public, that the purpose 
of education is to develop people who can think and act for 
themselves. We have become so engrossed in the practical 
problems of education and the culture that we find our 
teachers talking of “problems”; we have become lobbyists 
for the intellect, full of promotional devices for advertising 
the virtues of the humanities, the sciences, or foreign lan- 
guages. Even in our teaching we have been pressing for at- 
tention to cultural and aesthetic values rather than allowing 
the values to be seen, enjoyed, and savored by ourselves and 
our students. We must let the poem speak for itself, in its 
own purity and enchantment, without our eternal explana- 
tions and analysis. Let the music be played and listened to. 
without explanation, with no set of instructions on how to 
listen, what to look for. Let the idea generate its own re- 
sponse in the minds of our listeners, let them see for them- 
selves that the idea itself is passionately held by the man who 
proposes it. There is too much concern for classifying, and 
thus defeating. the new. When a few young Englishmen say 
hitter things about their own society and the place of the 
intellectual in it, they are immediately classified as Angry 
Young Men, who, in fact, are less angry than unhappy and 
complaining. When a group of American writers and poets 
give us a model for a life of drugs, travel, jazz, and mystic 
experience, we confuse and elevate their meaning by classi- 
fying them as a Beat Generation. This is intellectual pro- 
motional work, not creative thought of contemporary liter- 
ature. 


W. H. Auden spoke in his poetry lecture last year at Ox- 
ford of a teacher of Anglo-Saxon who had lectured to him. 


“I do not remember a single word he said, but at a cer- 
tain point he recited, and magnificently, a long passage of 
Beowulf. 1 was spellbound.” 


I think we need to have more people spellbound, en- 
tranced, joyful, enchanted. They need not stay that way 
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permanently, but they need to know from direct experience 
what it means to be captured by a feeling or an idea. If we 
are overimpressed by money and material values, if our 


culture is lacking in spiritual content, then is it not the task | 
of the artist, the architect, the dancer, the playwright, the | 


philosopher, the composer, the social thinker, the scientist 
to show us what he can do and to have enough confidence in 
what he is doing to work in his own way without regard to 
the number of people he influences or ever reaches? With 
the present resources of the mass media, the present demand 


for more ideas and more talent will leave few who have such | 


talent alone in obscurity. 


How Do We Break Out of the Conformist Circle? 


I would like to look further at the idea of nonconformity, 
a virtue widely celebrated but rarely visible. How do we get 


it? Certainly not by trying to nonconform. Deliberately to | 
cultivate nonconformity is to act falsely and hypocritically. | 


The conformist can very well ask, If a situation is a good 
one why change it? If teen-agers speak the same language, 


dress the same way, think the same thoughts, or if their | 


mothers and fathers in the suburbs of Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, New York, and Boston all have the same 
kind of houses, cars, and ideas, how do they break out? 
Should they move to the city? Read only James Joyce? All 
switch to MG’s in place of those fin-tailed, gas-burning mon- 
sters of the automobile industry? Should they drop John 
Foster Dulles in favor of Mendes-France? The classical 
ballet for Martha Graham? 


I can’t imagine that this would give us anything but new | 


forms of conformity. Already there is a standard liberal 
stance, and modern art itself has a grip on modern taste 
from which only a few can depart. Those who are influential 
in creating standards of aesthetic taste are themselves con- 
tinually searching for new forms. 


What has happened is that the concept of opinion-makers | 
has transferred itself from business with its advertising and _ 
promotional instruments until now it is assumed that there | 
are influential leaders in all fields—from art to politics— | 
who mold public attitudes by their techniques of persuasion | 
and the engineering of mass opinion. The counterpart to | 
this is the public opinion poll which tells the man who is _ 


trying to lead opinion what the public thinks on every con- 


ceivable issue, so that then he can trim his opinion to suit — 


the people. This is the double-edge of conformity—the con- 
formity of democratic leadership to citizens’ opinions, and 


the conformity of the citizens to the acceptance of brand | 


names attached to public figures and to ideas. People seem 
to be reading the magazines to see what they should think, 
while the editors and political leaders anxiously watch the 
readers and listeners to see what they are thinking. This 
completes the conformist circle. 


Again, how do we break out? 


In the first place, I question the concept of the opinion- 


leader and the masses. I also question the wisdom of want- 
ing to know what other people think before you say what 
vou think. College presidents are, among others, considered 
to be opinion-leaders, although a great deal of the time they 
are business managers and administrative experts, busy with 
the public relations mechanisms of making their institutions 
attractive to the public and finding money to support them. 
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soundly. 


They therefore do not lead opinion, but follow it in search of 
funds. 


However, college presidents, among hundreds of others, 
receive through the mail masses of pamphlets, books, cir- 
culars, and statements from the United States and foreign 
governments, businessmen, editors, industrialists, educational 
organizations, few of which they can possibly read and fewer 
of which they could use in action, even if they wanted to. 
As W. H. Whyte’s book of several years ago asked, “Is Any- 
body Listening?” 


Certainly there are public figures whose views count and 
whose opinions are respected. But they “form opinion” be- 
cause they are thinking freshly and well, independently and 
We need to understand that the public consists of 
individuals, not of masses of subscribers or listeners, and 
that these individuals are considerably more intelligent than 
they are assumed to be. That they are on the whole ill-in- 
formed, we know from the polls showing, for example, that 
79 per cent of Americans in 1953 did not know what the 
initials NATO stood for, 54 per cent knew nothing about 
what the United Nations was doing. 


But there are reasons for this, deep in the culture and in 
the educational system. The mistake is to generalize from 
this, and to say that therefore the American people should 
be talked down to, should be “sold” ideas like soap, and 
should be manipulated into holding views which the “opin- 
ion-leaders” want them to hold. I do not believe that such 
efforts to manipulate opinion fall within the ethics of demo- 
cratic government, but more than this, I do not believe that 
in the long run they are very successful. Public relations 
efforts create their own antidotes and create after a while 
a cynicism about the efforts rather than an acceptance of the 
propaganda—unless, of course, there is solid truth and sound 
opinion at the heart of the enterprise, in which case the truth 
may be believed. 


The break with conformity which I propose, therefore, is 
an old-fashioned remedy and repeats what Pericles, among 
others, has already suggested. It is the remedy of the non- 
conformists, Robert Frost, Frank Lloyd Wright, Albert Ein- 
stein, Carl Sandburg, Martha Graham. It is to tackle the 
thing which matters most to oneself, in a frank and fearless 
spirit, being true to oneself, and refusing to be deflected 
from that central enterprise either by the attractions of ma- 
terial success or by the disapproval of the public. This is 
a philosophy of risk, a philosophy of experiment. and of 
true individualism. The independent man must not be 
alarmed at where his independence will take him. If it takes 
him to conservatism, he should accept himself as a conserva- 
tive and not become an anxious liberal. If he should then 
become a radical, then that is what he should be, and not a 
cynical conservative. 


The Intellectual and National Policy 


Finally, I wish to turn from the intellectual as an individ- 
ual to questions of national policy. I see an enormous need 
for the full acceptance of the intellectual and the artist by 
the United States government. I would like to revert to type 
for a moment and speak of money. The United States is rich 
in resources, material resources, human resources, cultural 
resources—we have them in profusion. Yet we behave to- 
ward our cultural resources like niggardly parents of an un- 
wanted child. The simple fact is that America can be better 
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understood both at home and abroad today by the testimony 
of its writers and its artists than by the threats of military 
power and the statements of politicians. 


When we learn of the reception accorded to our creative 
artists—Marian Anderson, Leonard Bernstein, the Philadel- 
phia Symphony, ihe New York City Ballet—and to our in- 
tellectuals, whose work abroad is in some cases better than 
it is at home, we can regret that the United States govern- 
ment lacks a coherent cultural or educational policy. We 
have not yet worked out a way in which the creative arts in 
America can be financially supported. This is true also of 
science and education, and if we put together the arts, the 
sciences and education, we can say that most of the sources 
of American culture are underfinanced. 


This is partly because we do not yet realize how great a 
part can be played by the arts and sciences in our daily lives, 
and partly because we do not yet realize how important our 
political and cultural contribution can be to the world at 
large. Ahmed Bokhari of Pakistan has put it, “East and 
West can now, for the first time, meet on terms other than 
conquest and exploitation.” We know from our recent ex- 
periences with visitors from the Soviet Union, from the ex- 
change of scientists, educators, industrialists, and others be- 
tween countries, including the United States, that to share 
in the exchange of ideas is perhaps the most important single 
factor which can ease the tensions among all countries. Re- 
spect for ideas and for intellectual and cultural achievement 
rises above politics and governments. 


It is for this reason that we should be happy that our part 
in the Brussels Fair is one which is not devoted so much to 
propaganda as to the presentation of American architecture 
and American culture in its reality. For this reason we 
should regret that our government has not seen fit to give 
more of its support to the artists who could bring the ex- 
citement of the American performing arts to Europe if only 
there were funds to do so. 


It is also true than in the new countries in the East where 
national independence has been late in beginning, those who 
serve as national leaders are themselves intellectuals and re- 
spected as such, among them Premier Nu of Burma, Malik 
of Lebanon, Nehru of India, Bokhari of Pakistan. We need 
also to consider the role of intellectuals in European gover- 
ment where Malraux, one of our most distinguished men of 
contemporary arts and letters, has always been involved in 
the political and social issues of his society and is now a 
government official. 


Yet our government sends too few books abroad, either 
in English or in translation to reach the millions of potential 
readers in Europe and the East, at a time when the Soviet 
Union is translating and distributing, at prices ranging from 
ten cents to eighty cents, millions of textbooks and Russian 
works in languages ranging from Urdu to English. There is 
also too great an emphasis in the selection of the books we 
do send abroad on those which emphasize the American 
political system. Again, we are not content to allow our arts 
and culture to speak for themselves at a time when the coun- 
tries of the world do not wish us to tell them what they 
should think about us. 


This is not an ordinary period in American history. It 
is the first time in the history of civilization that one country 
has ever had the chance of leading the whole world in crea- 
tive and democratic experiments in social planning. It is the 
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first time in history that any country has had the means, 
both in material wealth and in social structure, to give to 
every child born an opportunity for education up to the 
height of his powers. It is the first time that any country 
has had the economic strength to wipe out entirely the slums, 
and with them the bad human relations, the juvenile delin- 
quency, and the evils of congestion. It is the first time that 
it has been possible for the entire resources of Western cul- 
ture—-its music, poetry, drama, literature, ballet, art objects 

to be brought to a whole population through television, 
motion pictures, radio, and the mass magazines. 


These possibilities coincide with shortened work hours 
and higher pay for everyone—everyone, that is, except art- 
ists, intellectuals, teachers and educators. 


We in America are at the beginning of what amounts to 
a cultural revolution made possible by science and educa- 
tion, moving in an incredibly short time from education and 
culture for the few to universal education and a high level 
of mass culture for the total population. With the flood of 
new talent which will be forthcoming from the millions more 
who will be in our schools and colleges, with the thousands 
of new writers, artists, architects, planners, builders, com- 
posers, playwrights, and scientists, we are now approaching 
a time when the achievements of the American past can be 
seen to be just the beginning of a magnificent new era in 
American culture. 


But we could lose the revolution easily by failing to re- 
cognize the content of our own tradition. Our tradition is 
not conservatism or middle-of-the-roadism, or moderation. 
It is individualism, liberalism, humanitarian democracy, and 
it is progressive, stemming from John Locke, John Stuart 
Mill, Tom Paine, Walt Whitman, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Woodrow Wilson, William James, John Dewey. There are 
challenges within our tradition which face us now. They 
center in the challenge to the American mind to express 
itself in new forms. 


It will be clear, | imagine, that I am among those who 
believe that we are entering a new era which is full of prom- 
ise for creative change and for the expansion of new fron- 
tiers. It will also be clear that I hold the view that the edu- 
cated man, the intellectual in action, has a central part to 
play in the development of original ideas and the solution of 
social problems. It remains only for me to say that as you 
reflect, with Pericles, on what your country has the power 
to be, that you do as he asks, Reflect that her glory has been 
built, not by the security-minded, not by men in gray 
flannel suits, but by men and women who used knowledge 
as a guide to action, and by men and women who knew their 
duty and had the courage to do it. 


“Status Quo” 


OR those who have the courage to recognize change, who 

dare remould the status quo, are a mental species that 
have a long past behind them, as long as history, of which 
they are indeed the better part; but those who stand by the 
status quo are no older than that status quo and die with it.” 
—From “The Strange Necessity” by Rebecca West (Jonathan 
Cape, London.) 
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Correspondence 


January 28, 1959 


Dear Mr. Garroway: 


With reference to my letter of December 9, I am writing to express 
both my appreciation and my admiration for the way in which this 
morning’s telecast on Foreign Service training was handled. Mr. 
Hoskins, Director of the Foreign Service Institute, had alerted me 
and so I had the pleasure of watching the program here in the office 
this morning. I am sure that it will be a source of gratification to 
members of the Foreign Service everywhere to know that through 
your program a nation-wide audience has had a chance to note that 
“The Ugly American” does not cover all sides of the story and that 
we are and have been engaged in extensive language and other in- 
service training of our officers. 

I think we should thank you partic we for the effort that was put 
into this special program. After all, the authors of “The Ugly Amer- 
ican” merely appeared in your studio, whereas today’s program was 
the result of a special effort here in Washington at the Institute with 
all the attendant trouble of moving and setting up equipment. It was 
quite evident from the script in which you and your colleagues par- 
ticipated that a sense of fair play was one of the prime motivations 
for this program. 

You might be interested to know that earlier today Assistant Sec- 
retary Berding and | mentioned the program to Secretary Dulles and 
senior officials of the Department who all seemed pleased to hear 
about it. I am confident that I can speak for my Foreign Service 
colleagues and those in the Department in reiterating thanks to you 
for this program—one which must have been both informative and 
interesting to your television audie nee, as well as gratifying to us in 
the Service. 

J. Granam Parsons 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Mr. Dave Garroway, 
“Today Program,” 
National Broadcasting Company 
New York 


BIRTHS 


Bennett. A son, Frank Cantelo, III, born to Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
Bennett, Jr., November 26, 1958, in Manila. 

Corrigan, A daughter, Martha, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Cor- 
rigan, November 21, 1958, in Washington. 

Davies. A son, John Burgess, born to Mr. and Mrs. Rodger Paul 
Davies, August 24, 1958, at the Army War College, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

Fritzitan. A son, Charles David, born to Mr. and Mrs, A. David 
Fritzlan, December 18, 1958, in London. 

Hottoway. A son, Nicholas Harms, born to Mr. and Mrs. Jerome K. 
Holloway, Jr., January 5, 1959, in Tokyo. 

Muccio, A son, Colum Anthony, born to Ambassador and Mrs. John 
J. Muccio, October 6, 1958, in Reykjavik. 

Perry. A son, John Alexander Mosby, born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Mosby Perry, January 3, 1959, in Tacoma Park, Maryland. 
Smitu. A daughter, Marian Guyon Purchas, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Burges Smith, 2nd, November 2, 1958, in Washington. 


DEATH 


Biake. Maxwell Blake, FSO-retired, died on January 22, 1959, at 
Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Blake entered the Service in 1906 
and retired in 1941. Among the posts at which he served were 
Bogota, Tangier and Melbourne. 
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writer's correct name. All letters are subject to condensation. The 
opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official views 
of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 


“The Lesson of ‘The Ugly American’ ” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Like many American Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. I read “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” out of curiosity. At first I was 
rather amused by it, as I used to be 
with the Sinclair Lewis of an earlier 
day. However, to compare George 
Babbitt with Joe Bing is to do injus- 
tice to the obvious litérary merit of 
Mr. Lewis. “The Ugly American.” 
to strike a dead horse, is distinctly 
third-rate satire. However, I am not 
primarily concerned with the book’s 
lack of literary merit. IT am not a 
literary critic and do not pretend to 
he. 

|! am merely a junior Foreign 
Service officer with limited foreign 
experience. I have not as yet ac- 
quired either the prejudices or the 
experience of my seniors. To me, 
however, “The Ugly American” is a 
gross, unfair distortion of Foreign 
Service life as 1 know it, and—what 
is even more unfortunate—it is re- 
plete with overtones of neo-isolation- 
ism. The book, it seems to me, con- 
tains three basic myths or fallacies: 

1. That the Foreign Service is 
populated by a group of self-indul- 
gent, insensitive, arrogant incompe- 
tents. In my brief experience I have 
found that most Foreign Service peo- 
ple are not only educated, sensitive, 
decent people—but dedicated people 

far more dedicated well-in- 
formed than many of their critics 
hack home. 

2. That what we need is a small 
core of modern missionaries to handle 
our foreign relations. If this were not 
a dangerous viewpoint it would be 
absurd, as it basically is. The foreign 
relations of the United States require 
a much broader team of experts and 
representatives overseas than a hand- 
ful of sincere people obsessed with 
powdered milk, broom handles and 
the inner soul of the native. What is 
dangerous about this myth is the in- 


articulate, unexamined premise of 
the authors that we must compete 
with the Russians in the Russian way. 
I am personally proud to think that 
| am a typical young American. If 
this ‘means that my standard of living, 
both at home and abroad, is higher 
than most, | am proud of that fact. 
While it would be obviously tasteless 
of me to flaunt this fact, it is never- 
theless a fact of life and not of some 
Utopian world. In fact, I think it 
can well be argued that within reason 
and tact our standard of living can 
provide an example to the foreigner 
of what he may himself accomplish if 
he has the will and if he permits him- 
self the so-called luxuries of democ- 
racy and a people’s capitalism. 

3. That the really able, dedicated 
young people do not enter the Foreign 
Service. As a former young lawyer 
with experience in both the business 
and academic worlds, | must say that 
this is the greatest distortion of all. 
To be sure, many of the top men in 
my graduating class did not enter the 
Foreign Service. Sometimes it was 
because they failed the examination. 
Sometimes it was because of a wife 
who wanted to go back home. Some 
just were not interested in a Foregin 
Service career. Sometimes it was be- 
cause the man himself preferred, on 


balance, living in the States to living 


“New Wine in Old Bottles” 


abroad. But often it was because, 
purely and simply, the material re- 
wards of a Foreign Service career 
were less than either business or law 
could offer. I wish the authors had 
really talked with some of my class- 
mates——“‘these would-be missionaries 
who so earnestly desire challenge.” 
but many of whom somehow never 
got around to facing it and who un- 
derstandably and humanly took the 
easy way and went back home! 

I could go on, but I would prefer 
to leave the main rebuttal to a real 
20-year professional. Probably, how- 
ever, such a man would merely smile 
and let his amused silence be his only 
response to this bit of satire. 

Lewis P. Fickert, Jr. 
Bonn 


More on “The Ugly American” 


To the Editor, 
FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

The editorial “The Lesson of “The 
Ugly American’” in the December 
issue of the JOURNAL impels me to 
recount the following report on the 
conduct of an FSO in a Western 
European city (intentionally uniden- 
tified) as it goes the rounds there 
in both American and local circles: 

Shortly after his arrival at the 
post, he had the water supply tested, 
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and found it “below standard.” His 
children are further quoted as say- 
ing at parties given by local resi- 
dents: “Our father says we shouldn't 
eat or drink anything because we 
might get sick.” I was further told 
that the officer sends the family 
clothing to the United States for dry 
cleaning via APO channels. Whether 
this is done for health or for econo- 
my reasons was not made clear to 
me. I would like to think this story 
false, but is it? 

JULIAN P. FromMer 
FSI Language School 
Nice 


“Refreshing Article” 


To the Editor. 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Appreciation and congratulations 
are due to John FE. Cunningham and 
the JOURNAL for the encouraging and 
refreshing article on administration 
that appears in the February issue. 
If | were a chief of mission today, I 
would keep all administrators within 
reach plenty busy in finding ways to 
bring about the immediate transfer 
of Mr. Cunningham to my post. 

The ideas presented in Mr. Cun- 
ninghaim’s article reflect those quali- 
ties of integrity, good judgment and 


Yes ... Tell me all about your work Mr. uh... 
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common sense that are vital to an 
effective career Foreign Service. I 
hope that some of them, at least, may 
be put into effect comparatively soon. 
The JouRNAL can help by regularly 
calling attention to these and similar 
ideas in its future issues. 

Grorce H. BUTLER 

FSO-CM, retired 
Washington 


Javanese Shadow and Substance 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Thank you very much for the copy 
of the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL with 
Mrs. Mary Vance Trent’s article 
“Javanese Shadow and Substance,” 
which I have read with great interest. 
This article shows much understand- 
ing and sympathy toward Indonesia 
and its people. 

KAPTO SUNOTO 
Press Attaché 
Embassy of Indonesia 
Washington 


Escape 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

There was a mistake in the caption 
material sent by Embassy Copen- 
hagen with the photograph which ap- 
peared in the “Service 
Glimpses” of the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL: I was not 
instrumental in Mr. Rep- 
ka’s escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

THeopore M. CoLvier 
Washington 


“Excellent Editions” 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE 

JOURNAL: 

My congratulations to 
you for the excellent edi- 
tions of the JOURNAL. 

ALBERT N. ABAJIAN 
Frankfurt 


Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer's correct name. All letters are subject to condensation. The 
opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official views 
of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 


Mr. Webster and “Presently~ 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


In your “Letters to the Editor” col- 
umn in the January 1959 issue, there 
appeared a letter from Mrs. Charles 
M. Rice, Jr. in which she noted “the 
increasing misuse of the word ‘pres- 
ently’ as a substitute for ‘at present,’ 
‘currently’ or ‘now’.” Mrs. Rice added 
further that the News Letter was par- 
ticularly at fault in the incorrect 
usage of this term. 

In the editorial field solid. con- 
structive criticism is highly valued. 
In the face of unjustified criticism 
our feelings are equally strong. 

According to the latest edition of 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Unabridged, the following defi- 
nitions are given for the word “pres- 
ently”: 

“J. In actual presence, in person; per- 

sonally; obs. 

“2. At present; now; as, the problem 
that ‘presently’ occupied our atten- 
tion; also, at the time indicated (by 
the verb) ; 

“3. (a) Now dial.; at once; immedi- 
ately; forthwith; 

(b) Soon; shortly; before long; 
after a little while; by and by; as, 
he will be here ‘presently’; 

“4. Without something intervening as in 
space or thought; directly; closely; 
consequently; by necessity; as, this 
matter ‘presently’ concerns you; it 
does not ‘presntly’ follow.” 


Mrs. Rice’s reference (“in my 
book”) evidently presents only the 
definitions noted under 3(a) and 
3(b) above. It is for the edification 
of your readers and others who may 
be under the same misapprehensions 
as Mrs. Rice that I call attention to 
the complete definition of the term 
“presently” which can also be used 
to mean “at present” or “now.” 

Peccy BARNHART 

Editor, 

Foreign Service News Letter 
Washington 
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